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“‘The Best Stories of English School Life Since meng | 


yt EDEN PHILLIPOTTS’ NEW BOOK 


' |THE HUMAN BOY 
AND THE WAR 


ei “ He has written something unique. Amid the great mass of books pro- 
rh. duced during the past two years it stands by itself. . . . In form and 
manner it is fiction in its simplest and most appealing form. . . . The 
very essence of boy character is here extracted by Mr. Phillpotts.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“ Extraordinary in the skill with which it gets into that world of the boy, 
so shut away from the adult world. . . . Wonderful, so deliciously 
amusing that you are in a constant state of chuckling as you read. : 
Equal to his other volumes in charm, character study, humor and interest. | 

. . One of those books that every reader will want to recommend to 
his friends, and which he will only lend with the express proviso that it must 
be returned.”—N. Y. Times. 


| “ Full of fresh invention. The mood is cheerfulness itself.” —V. Y. Post. 
| $1.25 
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Mr. Phillpotts’ Other Works 


‘*‘A solitary genius supreme in characterization whose novels have the 
| simplicity, the poetry and the elemental power of a Greek drama’’ 








| OLD DELABOLE BRUNEL’S TOWER 
| “A great theme, as great as the world “Ts magnificently written. . . . The 
| and as life itself. . . . Fiction com- daily bread of life is in this book. fae 
| pounded of a rare imagination and a stern Absorbingly interesting.”—N. Y. Times. | 
| reality."—Boston Transcript. $1.50 $1.50 | 
| FAITH TRESILION KNOCK AT A VENTURE 
| “A tale picturesque in its scenes and Sketches of the rustic life of Devon, 
| rich in its characters.”—Boston Tran- rich in racy, quaint and humorous 
script. $1.35 touches. $1.50 
| 
THE THREE BROTHERS THE PORTREEVE 
“Tf Shakespeare had written novels, “The characters, even to the least im- 
some of his pages would have been like portant, have the breath of life in them.” 
some of these.” —N. Y. Sun. $1.50 | —Providence Journal. $1.50 
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ONVENTIONAL leaders of the bar be- 
wail the increasing embroilment in politics 
of the Supreme Court. That the Supreme 

Court is more and more concerned with issues 
of a political character is true. There are now 
pending before the Supreme Court more cases 
to be dealt with as questions of politics than 
ever before. For how can a minimum wage 
law, the steel trust case, or the migratory bird 
law avoid involving fundamental questions of 
statesmanship? That is why the personnel of 
the court is watched with such concern. Part- 
isanship on any of the pending contentious ques- 
tions is not wanted. But two qualifications are 
fundamental, assuming of course thorough techni- 
cal ability. First, a statesman’s insight that the 
Federal constitution is one of the means towards 
national life and not a limit upon it; secondly, a 
catholic and seasoned experience with the varied 
activities of the modern state. The successor to 
Mr. Justice Hughes named by President Wilson 
is endowed with these essentials. A mind naturally 
broad in its sympathies he has sharpened by a com- 
prehensive legal practice and rendered publicly use- 


ful by an alert and disinterested activity in the pro- 
gressive movements of recent Ohio politics. As 
a railroad lawyer he has become familiar with 
what is one of the outstanding problems before the 
country as well as before the court, and he has 


gained that experience without any subtle under- 
mining of a passionate intellectual rectitude. As 


Federal Judge he has already had occasion to 
demonstrate that no industrial issue can adequately 
be judged except in terms of the lives and concrete 
happiness of the families dependent upon it. There- 
fore we do not doubt that Mr. Justice Clark will 
line up with that view of constitutional policy rep- 
resented by Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Day 
and Mr. Justice Brandeis. 


R. EUGENE PHILBIN, a Supreme Court 
Justice of New York, has written an ar- 
ticle for Truth, which is a violent attack on Mayor 
Mitchel for his stand in the charities case. Since 
he is a judge, Mr. Philbin might have tried a little 
harder to tell the truth. His first assumption is that 


Mayor Mitchel set out to “ attack” the Catholic 


Church. 
The first attack was made by him and others some 
years ago and resulted in an absolute vindication of 


the institutions. 


It did not. 
sentment, pamphlets, sermons, and slashing of votes 


[t resulted in much undignified re- 


followed by a complete victory for the city. The 
institutions taking public money were compelled 
for the first time to render a satisfactory fiscal 
accounting. 

Then further: 


The city has the right to refuse to make payments 
to the institutions if the rules prescribed by the State 
Board of Charities are not followed. The Mayor 
should at least be able to point out what respect 
the institutions have refused to conduct their afairs 
in an orderly manner or in accordance with such rules. 


The Mayor has been able to point this out with such 
force that a number of the more sensible institu- 


tions followed his specifications and reformed. It 
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is sheer nonsense to regard the whole episode as 
an attack on the Catholic Church. All institutions, 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, German, Negro, were 
examined, and of those severely criticised less than 
half were Catholic. And of the Catholic insti- 
tutions criticised many have since made needed re- 
forms. ‘There has been no deliberate attack on 
the Catholics. It is merely that a number of prom- 
inent Catholics have chosen to regard themselves 
as attacked when they were merely asked to make 
child care conform to modern standards. 


HE charge that Mayor Mitchel has done his 
duty to make hi~self popular is preposterous. 
Everyone knows that a quarrel with the Church is 
the very last thing any politician desires or under- 
takes. It is recognized as a form of political suicide. 
Popularity indeed—Justice Philbin knows better. 
He knows that the enmity of the Church is prac- 
tically fatal to a man who seeks office by election. 
There is nothing in his sneer. Mayor Mitchel has 
staked his political future by his courage, and the 
only reward he can hope for is his own sense of duty 
well done and the gratitude of that minority which 
loves a man who is careless of his own career. We 
wish Justice Philbin were correct in saying that 
Mayor Mitchel has made himself popular. We 
should like nothing better than to believe that 
democracy recognizes the rare value of men like 
Mayor Mitchel. We should gladly believe if we 
could that the most fearless political act of this 
generation would be rewarded by the masses of 
people in whose service it was done. 


EBATE in the Senate on the Navy bill is 
throwing up some extraordinary ebullitions 

of statesmanship. Senator Swanson, for instance, 
declared that the United States must become and 
remain incontestably the world’s second naval 
power. Good, but what political objects shall this 
second largest fleet be used to serve? The Senator 
enumerates many, to one of which he attaches the 
greatest importance. ‘“‘ The unjust restrictions,” 
he says, “ that Great Britain has imposed upon our 
commerce during the progress of this war empha- 
sizes to us the necessity of having a navy large 
enough to demand and enforce our rights.” The 
United States is, consequently, to build the second 
largest navy in the world as preparation for a quar- 
rel with the nation which controls the largest navy 
ain the world. This is a perfect example of the 
utter discrepancy between means and end so charac- 
‘teristic of American political thinking. The build- 
ang of the second largest navy means, if it means 
anything, that the United States cannot be safe un- 
less it reaches a political understanding with the 
mistress of the seas. A controversy with the Brit- 
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ish Empire is precisely the one political object for 
the carrying on of which the proposed navy would 
be useless. 


ONGRESS should not be permitted to adjourn 

until it enacts one measure of tardy justice. 

The passage of the Kern-McGillicuddy Bill pro- 
viding uniform and adequate compensation for in- 
jured employees of the government is dictated by 
every consideration of party good faith aed policy. 
The Democrats made an explicit promise in their 
platform of 1912 that a new and better Federal 
employees’ compensation law would, if possible, be 
placed on the statute books by them. The bill now 
before the Senate has been carefully drawn. It is 
based on the best existing state laws and includes no 
provision not already in successful operation. It 
has already passed the House of Representatives by 
the practically unanimous vote of 286 to 3. It is 
meeting in the Senate with no opposition on its 
merits. The only obstacle to its passage is the 
desire of the Senate to adjourn soon, but if the 
Democratic leaders do not insist upon its enactment 
before adjourning they will be blundering badly. 
The failure of the bill could not be considered as 
anything but an exhibition of callous indifference to 
the needs of those workmen and women for whose 
welfare Congress is undeniably and exclusively re- 


sponsible. 


ITH the President’s signature attached to 

the Rural Credits bill, an important step 
has been taken in the direction of emancipating the 
farmer from excessive interest rates and other in- 
jurious incidents of an unorganized agricultural 
loan market. It would be unfortunate, however, 
if the Administration, in its justifiable gratification 
over the enactment of the law, were to overvalue 
the work that has already been accomplished. The 
law is merely a good beginning. Whether it ends 
in anything really worth while depends on the kind 
of administrative machinery the government sets 
up. Rural credit is a field in which good intentions, 
unsupported by clearly wrought out policies and ex- 
pert service, may accomplish very little and may 
even work harm instead of good. There is no 
lack of experience in other countries to show how 
rural credit laws that read well may still have the 
effect of increasing speculation, of kiting land values 
and of leaving the gulf between tiller and owner 
wider than before. 


HERE has been much criticism of the rural 
credits law, because it ignores the existing 
banking organization and creates an entirely new 
machinery. There is a possibility of economy in 
operating the commercial banks and the mortgage- 
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loan institutions under the same roof and by the 
same personnel. Yet where rural credit institutions 
have been most successful, their relations with the 
commercial banks have always been indirect. The 
principles of rural-mortgage credit and commercial 
credit have only a superficial resemblance. The 
habit of mind that is most efficient in determining 
whether an application for a three months’ loan 
may safely be granted is not the habit of mind most 
competent to deal with the conditions under which 
loans running ten, twenty, or thirty years may 
safely be made. Public policy may as a rule be 
left out of account in the handling of short term 
loans; in the handling of long term loans the claims 
of public policy can not be disregarded. According- 
ly it is doubtless wiser to forego the immediate 
economies of combining the operations of commer- 
cial banks and rural credit institutions, in order that 
we may have greater freedom in working out the 
social and administrative principles appropriate to 
institutions of the latter type. 


OLONEL JOHN M. PARKER'S feelings 
about the Progressive party cannot fail to 
arouse sympathy, for the party did offer some hope 
of breaking the Solid South. But his plan to call 
a convention and revive the party now is doomed 
to failure. The reason is that the Progressives 
have no principles and no interest around which to 
form a national party. The January statement, 
the Chicago platform, and the blind support of Mr. 
Roosevelt robbed the party of all distinction, and 
left it with nothing but a vague desire for a sepa- 
rate existence. The bitter truth is that Col. Parker 
and his friends have at this moment no creed and 
no national following. They have nothing but 
their own good will upon which to build. That a 
third party ought to exist is clear. But national 
parties are not created out of enthusiasm. They 
are formed out of the needs of social groups, and 
their platforms are a formulation of group inter- 
ests. No successful third party will be created, we 
believe, by middle-class reformers—though they 
might lead one. If a third party is formed again 
it will be by a coalition of labor and agriculture 
become class conscious. So long as those two great 
interests are content to play politics in the old 
parties, radicals will be homeless. 


T is impossible to take very seriously the rumors 
from Mexico of a new coalition government to 
include Cientifico, revolutionary and socialistic ele- 
ments. Coalitions are appropriate to a stage in 
political development in which partisan differences 
are of a vanishing character, or sunk into insignifi- 
cance because the nation is confronted by a foreign 
danger of the first magnitude. If the differences 
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between the United States and Mexico had actually 
terminated in war or were likely so to terminate, 
a government including Calero, Angeles, Liman- 
tour, Maytorena and Magon might be thinkable. 
As conditions stand the project is fantastic. The 
revolutionary trend is still dominant in Mexico. No 
government that can not vindicate its revolutionary 
legitimacy has the least chance of success, unless, of 
course, it receives the active support of the United 
States government—something improbable in the 
present temper of Washington. The Carranza gov- 
ernment may not be able to hold out, but if it falls, 
its successor will hardly be much more to the liking 
of the Cientificos. 


with the establishment of a mental clinic at 
Sing Sing. Not only should this increase our knowl- 
edge of the causes and pathology of crime and im- 
prove vastly the intelligence of treatment, but it will 
also put the Mutual Welfare League on a sounder 
basis. The friends of Mr. Osborne have feared since 
the beginning that his experiment might be wrecked 
and discredited by prisoners who were congenitally 
asocial. One or two radical defectives might do 
infinite harm, for democracy in prison as well as 
outside it cannot be absolutely inclusive. There 
are some who will not or cannot play any game in 
cooperation with their fellows and the Sing Sing 
community needs protection against them. By in- 
troducing standards of discrimination Mr. Osborne 
strengthens his work incalculably. He introduces 
the fundamental idea that all principles are matters 
of more and less. He puts aside any thought of a 
dogma that all can be treated alike, and establishes 
the notion, so fundamental in all reform, that good- 
will can be permanently successful only where 
science is its instrument. 


mee JN reform makes an important advance 


F twenty-five out of every thousand employees in 
American industries are constantly incapacitated 

by illness, this means that the average worker loses 
eight days each year on this account alone. Not 
only is this time a dead loss to the worker in money 
wages and savings, but owing to the lack of 
medical attention and of proper care, the worker 
is likely to lay the foundation for further illness or 
weak health. Health insurance would provide 
medical attendance for all workers and thus lessen 
the chances of future illness. Even the lowest-paid 
workers who are now most subject to ill-health 
would have adequate medical relief placed within 
their reach. A government system which distrib- 
uted the cost between employers, employees and the 
public would put a premium on the removal of 
the bad industrial and living conditions that made 
for sickness. But perhaps the chief value of such a 
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system would be its emphasis on the truth that health 
is not merely a good to be desired, but the very 
minimum foundation of a decent society. A gov- 
ernment which ignores health insurance is not mak- 
ing effective to its citizens their rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness 





The Problem of the Progres- 
sive Voter 


LSEWHERE in this issue THe New Repus- 

LIC is accused by several correspondents of 
being both illogical and unrealistic in adopting a 
non-partisan attitude during the present campaign. 
In their opinion the only effective way of protesting 
against the illiberalism of the older parties is to sup- 
port the Socialist ticket and to swell the Socialist 
vote. The Socialist candidate cannot possibly be 
elected, but if Benson in 1916 polls a million 
more votes than Debs did in 1912, the Democrats 
and Republicans might be driven into much more 
drastic concessions to liberalism. The most ef- 
fective way to advance the cause of progressivism, 
it is argued, is to vote the Socialist ticket. As 
history shows, progressive measures have been 
wrung from conservative governments by the fear 
of a radical and usually a hopelessly minor party. 
There is much to be said for the adoption of such 
tactics by progressive voters. Many former Pro- 
gressives who are not Socialists will be persuaded 
by reasons similar to those advanced by our corres- 
pondents to vote the Socialist ticket without neces- 
sarily joining the Socialist party; and in so doing 
they may be adopting the course which will best 
serve their preferred political purposes. But the 
argument in favor of such a course, persuasive as 
it is, is not entirely conclusive. People whose vote 
is determined by such reasoning, are using it exclu- 
sively as a weapon of party warfare. Inasmuch as 
the major parties afford them so poor an oppor- 
tunity of expressing a positive political preference 
and of bestowing power upon bodies whose policy 
they can whole-heartedly support, they join the pro- 
testants and discharge an emphatic “ No”’ at the 
dominant political system. At times this is the best 
course to adopt, but it is a course which should be 
adopted with reluctance. So far as possible men 
and women should use the ballot to accomplish posi- 
tive political purposes, to give effect to immediately 
significant political preferences. If by means of a 
vote immediate vitality can be imparted to the 
voter's positive convictions, such an affirmative vote 
has certain intrinsic advantages over its merely nega- 
tive alternative. The voter has helped to put into 
power the man or the party which may do part of 
what he wants to have done. Or he has helped to 
exclude from power the man or the party which re- 
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fuses to do a part of what he wants to have done. 


It is the intrusion of the issue of “preparedness ”’ 
into the present campaign which gives an affirmative 
vote for either the Republican or Democratic can- 
didate a possible intrinsic value. The agitation 
for “ preparedness ’’ was initiated for the most 
part by essentially conservative people in the in- 
terest of what they took to be conservative objects; 
but in launching the agitation the conservatives were 
the victims of self-deception. Its actual effect has 
been the promotion of a certain amount of radical- 
ism. At a moment when public opinion was inert 
and indifferent, the popular conscience unusually 
callous, and a conservative reaction dominant 
throughout the country, the agitation for prepared- 
ness reawakened public opinion to the flagrant de- 
ficiencies of American national organization and the 
impoverishment of American national policy. The 
honest attempt to prepare the country for the ful- 
filment of any serious responsibility sufficiently ex- 
posed its hopeless unpreparedness in other and 
equally essential respects. Thus an intentionally 
conservative movement has developed into a most 
useful social ferment which in the end is likely to 
make American national consciousness more intense, 
more sensitive, and more alert. It gives to a radical 
a reason to vote for either the Republican or the 
Democratic candidate and against the Socialist can- 
didate, because the Socialists have interpreted “‘pre- 
paredness’’ as nothing but a capitalist conspiracy 
against the working classes. In making his choice 
between the Democratic and the Republican candi- 
date, he would naturally select the man and the 
party which in his opinion would be most likely to 
make the country conscious of what it should pre- 
pare for, and to perform a good job in the practical 
work of preparation. 

Finally whatever force the argument of our cor- 
respondents has applies to the task of a voter and 
not at all to the editorial policy of a weekly jour- 
nal. THe New ReEpvusBLic does not vote. Its 
freedom from any obligation to make the some- 
times hard choice of a voter does not mean that 
it will always assume a non-committal attitude. But 
any support which it may give to a political candi- 
date will constitute the least characteristic and sig- 
nificant part of its work. Its business during a 
political campaign is to examine and discuss the 
incidents, the issues and the personalities thrown 
up by the political convulsion in the hope of shed- 
ding some light upon them, and perhaps of making 
the discussion contribute to the better understanding 
and wider acceptance of certain progressive polit- 
ical and economic ideas. The subordination of its 
discussion of the campaign issues to the support of 
a candidate whom it would not wish to see elected 
and of a platform in which it does not believe 
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would be equivalent to intellectual suicide. It would 
be sacrificing its primary business of disinterested 
criticism to the unprofitable task of advising voters 
how to make what is at best an extremely question- 


able choice. 


What Progressives May Ask 
of Mr. Hughes 


S Mr. Hughes begins his campaign, it is well 
A for liberals to fix in their minds what they 
may fairly expect from him. Obviously they can- 
not expect a detailed outline of policies to cover 
the four years beginning March, 1917. No man 
can tell now with any accuracy how the problems 
of peace and the reconstruction will present them- 
selves. In voting this autumn we are compelled 
to vote for qualities of mind, for general purposes, 
and for a party organization. We cannot vote for 
specific measures. In thinking about the Hughes 
candidacy we have to guess what kind of govern- 
ment we shall get out of the impact, through the 
Republican organization, of his intellect and char- 
acter upon gencral conditions. 

Put the matter in another way: Assume that Mr. 
Hughes is a man of extraordinary calibre, one who 
is fearlessly loyal to his own ideals, what are the 
ideals which inspire him? What are the under- 
lying purposes which animate him? That is what 
his campaign will have to explain. And that is all 
he can usefully make clear between now and elec- 
tion. For we take it as settled that the Democrats 
cannot impugn Mr. Hughes’s integrity or his capa- 
city and that the Angel Gabriel cannot fill us with 
any love for the Republican organization. 

Is he the “ Kaiser’s candidate’? In one sense 
the answer is simple. Only a fool supposes that 
Mr. Hughes is. And yet the fact of official German- 
American support raises one question with which 
Mr. Hughes is in honor bound to deal frankly. 
The essence of the German-American complaint 
against the President is that he coerced the German 
government into yielding on the submarine question, 
and has not coerced the British on the “ blockade.” 
The German-Americans are entirely right when 
they say that the Wilson administration has not 
carried out an even-handed neutrality. THe New 
REPUBLIC has supported Mr. Wilson in this un- 
fairness because it believes that the world stood 
to gain by a neutrality which was benevolent to 
the Allies. The majority of Americans, though 
they have shirked the moral issue, acquiesce in this 
policy of discriminating neutrality. It is for Mr. 


Hughes to tell us where he stands on this question. 
Specifically it is for him to tell us whether he be- 
lieves in the enforcement of the letter of the law 
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against the Allies. A frank statement here will 
settle forever the question whether he is accepting 
“ hyphenated ”’ support under false pretenses. 

In matters of foreign policy it will not be enough 
for Mr. Hughes to talk about upholding American 
rights and honor. We need to know for example 
whether in countries like [Mexico Mr. Hughes 
would insist on technical American rights as the su- 
preme issue, or merely as one issue in the larger 
question of reconstruction. Would he give Mexico 
a chance to find itself even at reasonable sacrifice of 
American interests, or does he agree with those 
who want intervention and conquest to uphold 
every right, no matter how obtained or how exer- 
cised? This is a fundamental question outweigh- 
ing all raatters of diplomatic technique. It deals 
with the deepest problem of American purpose in 
the Latin states. Mr. Hughes must let us know 
whether he understands imperialism and how it 
works. 

On the question of preparedness we have a right 
to know from him what he regards as the main 
facts of our foreign relations. Does he stand for 
armed isolation, or does he recognize the necessity 
of a rapprochement with the British Empire in 
this hemisphere and the Pacific? How does he look 
upon the proposal for a “ war after the war” by 
economic means? Here is probably the greatest 
issue he would have to deal with as President, 
and we have a right to know from him where the 
United States would stand if the attempt is made 
to perpetuate the schism of Europe. Then too, 
a clear statement is needed from him telling how 
he regards the plan to establish a League to En- 
force Peace. On none of these points can we hon- 
estly expect a ful. outline of policy, but we may 
expect an indication of general ptirposes. 

Mr. Hughes cannot satisfy liberals by talking 
in the traditional Republican manner about pros- 
perity. Here we confess are our sincerest misgivings 
about him, for much of what Mr. Hughes has 
said since his nomination sounds distressingly like 
Mark Hanna Republicanism. A more specific 
statement is required of Mr. Hughes. That he 
is in fact an apostle of “ prosperity” in the Me- 
Kinley sense we of course do not believe. Mr. 
Hughes is not going to practise the creed of un- 
regulated enterprise by captains of industry. But 
Mr. Hughes will understand that modern liberals 
ask something more than the regulation of preda- 
tory wealth. They insist that government inter- 
ference with business shall take place not only to 
stimulate business but to improve the distribution 
of wealth. To put the matter concretely, the pro- 
gressive to-day insists that if there is to be a pro- 
tective tariff, the protection of labor shall not be 
left to chance. The Mark Hanna doctrine was: 
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Increase the prosperity to business, and prosperity 
will trickle down to the pay envelope. Experience 
shows this to be largely a delusion, and if Mr. 
Hughes is to justify progressive support he must 
advocate some administrative machinery in connec- 
tion with the tariff so that the results actually do 
reach the wage earner. He must be prepared to 
use the tariff not merely to increase a statistical 
“prosperity” but to enforce better wage condi- 








&s tions in protected industries. 
ia He should explain to us in the next few months 
Pes whether he agrees with the principle that the cost 





: of armament and of social works should be levied 
ae on riches by means of income and inheritance taxes, 
| t or whether he prefers indirect taxation of consump- 
nae tion through the tariff as the chief source of rev- 
‘ enue. Nor can liberals be satisfied until they know 
ee whether English experience with labor unions has 
y brought home to Mr. Hughes the lesson that labor 
Peo vg organization is an institution of the modern state 
peat to be recognized and dealt with as an institution. 
} Has he passed out of that discredited school of 
oie opinion which regards labor organization as a 
nuisance to be tolerated or suppressed, and does he 
see in it a legitimate interest and a great source of 
democratic intelligence? Does Mr. Hughes know 
that the solidarity of labor is to be encouraged, and 
_ no modern socialized state can progress in 
which the organization of labor is not carried to 
Mi a high degree of efficiency? 
: There, it seems to us, are the minima of a satis- 
factory campaign. Candidly dealt with they will 
reveal the basic assumptions with which Mr. 
Hughes approaches his task. If he is sound and 
liberal on these issues, he might justly claim the 
:: vote of progressives, and the American people 
| could face the complexities of the future with the 
assurance that Mr. Hughes’s great ability and fine 
courage were inspired with the necessary under- 
standing. 


The Deadlock in the Cloak 
Trade 


FTER the abortive conference between the 

Cloak Manufacturers’ Association and the 

union, the situation remains exactly what it was 

before. The strike is still on; the union still wants 

a protocol, agreement or understanding with the 

employers; the manufacturers do not know what 

they want. In the meanwhile the losses due to the 

strike have increased, and sickness and semi-star- 
; vation have spread among the workers. 

Bae The situation being now entirely intolerable, 

some solution must be found. It is not merely a 

question of putting an end to the present devastat- 
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ing strike, but also of working out an equitable and 
reasonable agreement, of effecting an organization 
in the industry, and preventing the outbreak in 
the future of such senseless and futile conflicts. 
Unless the manufacturers and the union can agree 
upon a plan for an effective joint control of the in- 
dustry, the old chaos which preceded the strike of 
1910, will return, and sweat-shop conditions, wage- 
cutting, over-work and sporadic strikes will again 
become chronic. 

It is probable that the average employer does 
not consciously desire any such disorganization with- 
in the industry. The manufacturer who is ab- 
solutely opposed to all “ interference by the union ”’ 
does not quite like the idea of running a sweatshop. 
He merely dreams of an ideal independence, in 
which he will run his shop without consulting 
unionists, social reformers and journalists. Doubt- 
less he wishes to be reasonably “ fair”’ to his em- 
ployees, to pay them “ what they are worth,” and 
to work them at no greater speed and for no longer 
hours than the needs of his business demand. He 
really believes in a vague way, if he has thought 
about the question at all, that it is to the true in- 
terest of the wage-earners to be selected on the sole 
ground of efficiency and availability, and who is 
a better judge of efficiency than the employer, who 
profits or loses by the choice? In any event there 
must be discipline in the shop, and the employer, 
who pays the wages, must have the unqualified right 
to hire and fire, to reward the good and punish the 
lazy and recalcitrant. If a worker is not satisfied 
he has the option of leaving, if a thousand workers 
are dissatisfied they can all leave. In other words, 
the unrestricted power of the employer within his 
shop carries with it the correlative right of the 
workers to strike. It is a system of uncontrolled 
though possibly beneficent despotism based on the 
assumption of a constant if often latent industrial 
warfare. 

The manufacturer, who thinks in this way, has 
no sort of sympathy with the revolutionary syn- 
dicalist. Yet though these two men are wide apart 
in their philosophies and detest each other cordially, 
they are forced in the course of day to day events 
to act upon exactly identical principles. The syn- 
dicalist rejects all the premises that the capitalist 
accepts. He believes that the entire industrial sys- 
tem, by which men make a profit from other men’s 
labor, is uneconomic and immoral. The workers 
must take over all the means of production, not by 
the slow and devious way of political action but 
through a constant and increasing economic 


pressure, and above all by means of strikes. All 
binding agreements between employers and em- 
ployees are to be avoided, for they dull the worker’s 
revolutionary zeal and kill his love of conflict. The 
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exploited workman must always be ready to strike 
and strike again, suddenly and without warning. 
Let the employer make what conditions he will, 
hire whom he will, discharge whom he will. If 
the workers are not satisfied they can strike. They 
can strike in any case. 


Thus in the end these extremes meet. The em- 
ployer who wants to run his industry in his own way 
and the revolutionist who wants to end capitalism 
by “direct action” both believe that during the 
course of the struggle each side must retain full 
liberty of action. The agreement between these 
two groups is not merely intellectual but tempera- 
mental. And each, from his point of view, has 
a reasonable philosophy and an arguable case. 

It is because the Cloak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation accepted this theory of a ceaseless contlict 
within the industry that any seal and permanent 
agreement in the recent conference was out of the 
question. So long as manufacturers retain full au- 
thority and the wage-earners keep the right to strike, 
there is no possibility of enforcing any agreement 
which they may make upon any other subject. 
Both the manufacturers and the union seemed will- 
ing at one time during the conference to enter into 
some sort of arrangement relating to hours, wages 
and sanitary conditions. But no such arrangement 
would be worth the paper it was written upon un- 
less there was machinery for its enforcement, and 
any such machinery would place a limit upon the 
manvfacturer’s control of his shop, and would at 
least imply a limitation of the worker's right to 
strike. For if prices were fixed too low, the work- 
ers by simply striking could overrule the decision. 
In the same way the employer, if he secured the 
right to discharge for any cause or none, could 
discriminate against unionists, and thus destroy the 
machinery which was to regulate conditions in the 
industry. The alternative was and is a simple one, 
either the old protocol with its preferential union 
shop and its prohibition of the strike must be re- 
stored in some form or other or the state of war 
must be reéstablished. A partial agreement, per- 
mitting strikes and discrimination, would in the end 
lead either to a protocol or to a reversion to war 
conditions. 

This is the situation in which the sudden end of 
the conference leaves both parties. What may now 
happen can only be surmised. Perhaps the inter- 
rupted negotiations may be resumed, as similar ne- 
gotiations were again taken up in the strike of 1910. 
Or a new pressure may be brought to bear upon 
the refractory employers. 


The most obvious method of applying this pres- 
sure is to appeal to the President of the United 
States to appoint a commission to study this strike 
and effect if possible a settlement. It is hardly con- 
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ceivable that the Manufacturers’ Association would 
refuse to appear before such a commission, for in 
case of refusal the more liberal employers would 
secede from the organization. Much against its 
will the Association, after excluding the public from 
all participation for twelve weeks, has at last ad- 
mitted that “the people should know at all times 
the true facts.’ If the manafacturers agree to ap- 
pear before a Federal Commission the chance of a 
settlement is greatly increased. 

In the meantime it is even more important to 
contribute money for the support of the union. The 
union treasury is empty and the strikers depend to- 
day as never before upon the far-seeing justice and 
generosity of the public. If the strike can be main- 
tained the Association will be forced to agree to a 
settlement. The financial losses of the manufac- 
turers are increasing and they run the danger to- 
day of losing their entire season. Moreover the 
Association is rent in two. The leaders, who con- 
trol the Executive Committee, have never repre- 
sented the entire association and to-day they prob- 
ably represent only a minority of the members. If 
these leaders maintain their present intolerant atti- 
tude, there is hope of a secession of the more decent 
and intelligent manufacturers, the creation of a 
new association, and the establishment of a protocol 
between the new association and the union. J 
can be effected the present Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will become a mere vestigia! appendage to the 
industry, useless and doomed eventually to disap- 
pear. 

The issue remains what it was before, an organ- 
ized industry with joint government and decent con- 
ditions versus a retrogression to the evil sweat-shop 
conditions formerly prevailing. It is a battle which 
is the affair of the whole nation, and it is a battle 


which cannot be won without money. 
‘Che New 
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LL the interests and activities of the people, 
whether public or private, are affected by 
the manner in which their government raises 

and spends its funds. As was pointed out by the 

President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency 

in 1912, “ The immediate relations of money- 

raising to welfare have been a subject of constant 
national concern since the days the federal govern- 
ment was organized. In fact, it reaches back 
through the Revolutionary period; it was one of 
the chief subjects of popular interest and agitation 
which culminated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.”’ In truth, it reaches back through the history 
of constitutional government to Magna Charta. 
The only effective method that has ever been de- 

vised for the exercise of control over the purse in a 

representative government has been this: 


First: To make the executive responsible for the 
economy and efficiency with which the public business 
is carried on by requiring him to prepare and submit 
his plans in advance to a representative reviewing and 
approving body, and to make these executive proposals 
responsive to public demand by not permitting him to 
go ahead without the approval of a majority of the 
representatives of the people. 

Second: To make the representative body respon- 
sible to the electorate by limiting their powers of 
finance legislation to critical consideration, approval or 
disapproval of the plans and requests for authority 
brought before them by the executive—then in case a 
majority cannot approve to “go to the people” on 
the issue or issues raised. 


This has come to be known here in contradistinc- 
tion to prevailing American practice as an execu- 
tive budget procedure. It is the only budget prac- 
tice that is known to any other country; and it has 
been adopted because it locates responsibility for 
planning with those who are charged with the 
conduct of the public business; it provides for effi- 
cient executive leadership; it ensures the enforce- 
ment of accountability; it gives to each member of 
the legislature a chance to inform hmself by having 
the executive present to explain and defend each 
item as it is taken up by the legislature in com- 
mittee of the whole; it makes the legislature re- 
sponsible for the fidelity with which it reflects pub- 
lic opinion; it also places upon it the burden of 
making inquiry, review, criticism and discussion of 
every detail questioned a matter of public news. 
It is a procedure based on a long line of experience 
which carries conviction that just so soon as in- 
dividual members of a representative body are per- 
mitted to initiate measures the management becomes 
irresponsible or wasteful, if not corrupt. 
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This was the concept of control which the tram- 
ers of our federal Constitution had when they pro- 
vided that “no money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law,” and gave to Congress the power “ to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises” 
and “‘ to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” This was the thought that lay back of the 
requirement that the President “ shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient.”” The same thought was also in mind 
in requiring “‘a regular statement and account of 
receipts and expenditures.” 

But this method of control over the purse was not 
well guarded and has not been preserved—in fact, 
it has been completely ignored. In their anxiety 
to make the government responsive to the public 
will by providing that “all bills for raising rev- 
enues shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives,” and to give freedom of speech and debate, 
they had in mind the possibility of executive usurpa- 
tion; but they did not make any provision against 
legislative irresponsibility and usurpation. They 
did not draw up a procedure which would require 
that executive estimates be taken up initially in 
committee of the whole with responsible executives 
present, as was the English constitutional require- 
ment; they did not provide for protecting the plan- 
ning powers of the executive or foresee the possi- 
bility of impairing the normal working relations 
between the executive and the representatives of the 
people. Instead of limiting the action of Congress 
to the financial plans and proposals prepared and 
submitted for their consideration by the executive 
they passed laws requiring administrative subordin- 
ates to submit requests to Congress without execu- 
tive revision or review; and Congress through its 
committees took over the power both to prepare 
plans for future expenditure and to approve them. 
In so far as we now have any control over the purse 
it takes this form: 


Irresponsible committees of the legislature prepare 
and submit plans and proposals for momey-raising and 
money-spending, all details of estimates being gone 
over in the committee room. 

Each committee and each member of the legislature 
is privileged to initiate finance bills without consulting 
the executive. 

Individual members of the legislature vote on money 
bills without opportunity given to ask questions of the 
executive, and without opportunity given to the ex- 
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ecutive publicly to explain, discuss or defend his own 

proposals or to oppose those which have been worked 

out in secret in the committee room. 

After finance measures have passed both houses of 
Congress, and not infrequently after Congress has ad- 
journed, the executive then is relied on to review, ap- 
prove, or disapprove the final determinations of the 
legislative branch without opportunity for open public 
criticism and discussion of items; and if he disapprove 
them after the session has closed he may be forced to 
call another session with small probability that he will 
get any better result. 

President Taft, commenting on what has come 
to pass during the time that the government has 
been operating under this perverted method of 
control over the purse, in a special message to 
Congress, February 26th, 1913, said: 

Although we are annually spending $400,000,000 
for military purposes, including pensions, we have 
never had a comprehensive or consistent military 
policy. Nor have we as a nation had any plan for 
developing the many services which have been created 
to provide for the economic and social welfare. Bureau 
after bureau, service after service, has been organized, 
but neither the executive branch nor the Congress has 
been conscientiously working to a consistent well de- 
fined purpose. Not only have we not had a definite 
program for determining each year what welfare work 
should be undertaken or what should be the next step 
in promoting or conserving economic or social interests, 
but there has been the same lack of program in regard 
to our national finances and proposed expenditures. 


President Taft proposed the adoption of an ex- 
ecutive-budget procedure for the national govern- 
ment and claimed for himself the constitutional 
right to submit a definite plan and to become re- 
sponsible for this plan before the people; he claimed 
for himself and his cabinet the right openly and 
publicly to explain and defend executive proposals. 
But this was resented by Congress, and the pro- 
posals which were submitted by him by special mes- 
sage did not receive the courtesy of consideration. 

The Constitutional Convention at Albany last 
summer worked out an amendment to secure for 
the state of New York the benefits of executive 
planning and open public legislative review and 
criticism, but this proposition was lost with some 
forty other changes in the constitution submitted 
to the people at the same time. Governor Whit- 
man then followed the example of President Taft 
so far as the submission of executive requests for 
appropriation was concerned and his measures met 
with a similar fate at the hands of a hostile legis- 
lative leadership. New Jersey has recently passed 
a law providing for an executive budget but has 
not changed its legislative procedure to make it 
effective. The Maryland legislature has passed and 
will go before the people at the next election with 
a budget amendment to the constitution similar in 
its main provisions to the one which was lost in 
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New York. But it still has two contingencies to 
meet before favorable popular vote and the de- 
velopment of a procedure to make it a measure of 
substantial reform. The Maine government is now 
getting together a measure on the same lines as 
Maryland, and several other states are getting 
ready for the consideration of similar proposals. 

Recognizing the insistent public demand for 
change, but with a view of continuing what Presi- 
dent Wilson calls ‘‘ congressional supremacy’ in 
matters of administration, it is now proposed to 
cure some of the purely formal defects of a method 
that has been condemned and discarded by every 
great nation which has a representative form of 
government, by adopting what the defenders of 
these practices choose to call a “ legislative budget.” 
In its best form this means a so-called budget which 
in fact is nothing more than an appropriation bill 
prepared and submitted at the beginning of a leg- 
islative session by a legislative committee or com- 
mission which shall have the power to make inquir- 
ies and prepare estimates throughout the year. 
And the advocates of this expedient announce to 
the public that they are in favor of a budgetary 
method of handling public finances, but they are 
not in favor of a budget prepared by the executive. 

The executive budget is the procedure of control 
over the purse that has been employed with in- 
creasing success by every country that has an efh- 
cient government and every nation that has a gov- 
ernment which is responsible to the people; it is 
in harmony with the principles and precepts of 
democracy; it corresponds to the best practices that 
have been worked out in both public and private 
enterprises; it has been evolved by centuries of 
progressive experience in making management ef- 
ficient; it makes the executive responsible for care- 
ful planning; it makes the legislature responsible 
for careful review and criticism of executive plans; 
it provides for full publicity in review and discus- 
sion of plans; and through this enables the people 
themselves to follow discussion and criticism, and 
makes the electorate effective in determining whom 
they shall trust with the conduct of affairs. 

The so-called legislative budget has been urged 
for adoption by those who would protect the su- 
premacy of the legislature and retain a weak ex- 
ecutive in matters of administration—by persons 
who are opposed to executive leadership. In rec- 
ognition of the popular unrest certain members of 
Congress and leaders in state legislatures are offer- 
ing this as an “ American ” 
in contradistinction to a “ foreign” or “European” 
or “ monarchia!"’ method. The fact is that it is 
not American except to this extent: that America 
is the only great nation that is still continuing prac- 


tices which European nations have had the wis- 


method of doing things 
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dom to get rid of after having suffered all the evils 
which we have continued to suffer for a century. 
Stourm in his great work “ Le Budget” vividly 
portrays the result of giving to individual members 
and committees of the French parliament the right 
to initiate finance bills; and in this he tells the story 
of log-rolling methods and the “ pork barrel” as 
faithfully as if he had been describing a session of 
Congress or of our state legislatures. In conclusion 
he says: 


From this resulted two great abuses: The open 
door for ill advised action, and the destruction of the 
equilibrium of the budget, the first causing the second. 
Such actions were inevitable from the moment each 
member was permitted to set out officially his reasons 
for asking an increase of expenditures or a reduction of 
revenues, as he might think wise or in behalf of his con- 
stituency. Such pleadings, carefully studied by their 
authors, masterfully presented, often with passion, stood 
a good chance of influencing the Assembly. In a gen- 
eral way, however, it should be noted how matters of 
taxation or public expenditures, treated separately, and 
without regard to general balances, can become mis- 
leading. A suggestion to increase the appropriation for 
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some branch of the service in need, to increase the sal- 
aries of subordinate employees insufficiently paid, or to 
increase the pensions of former servants of the state or 
those of poor members of mutual aid societies, etc., to 
make an appeal to the generosity of the heart or pat- 
riotic pride of the auditors, is an easy way to achieve an 
irresistible success. 


In this connection it is to be noted that for the first 
time in our history the word budget appears in the 
platforms of our national parties. The Republican 
and the Progressive platforms both take a firm 
stand for an executive budget, while the Democratic 
platform, in so far as any meaning can be gained 
from its words, indicates a desire to retain the in- 
itiative of finance measures in Congress. May nota 
lesson be drawn from the fact that the Republican 
leaders at Albany and Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress—leaders of the party for the time being in 
control of legislative branches—favor the continua- 
tion of practices that have been responsible for log- 
rolling and pork-barrel methods in every country 
where these methods have obtained? 

FREDERICK A, CLEVELAND. 


Beclouding the Minimum Wage 


CONOMISTS of to-day are extremely wary 
of the direct application of theory to prac- 
tical problems—especially those involving 

the conditions of labor. They have taken to heart 
the fate that overwhelmed the reputations of the 
economists of an earlier generation who pronounced 
too promptly and too unequivocally upon problems 
of this character. According to the economic theory 
of the early nineteenth century, the prohibition of 
child slavery was wrong; the regulation of women’s 
working conditions was wrong; trade unionism in 
all its manifestations was utterly wrong. “ Thus 
saith the Lord,” was the implicit exordium of the 
typical anti-labor manifesto. But labor reform pro- 
ceeded nevertheless, and all that is now in doubt is 
the source of inspiration of its opponents. 

The logic of economic theory has not greatly 
changed, and everyone familiar with this branch 
of thought knows that if pressed for a verdict upon 
the minimum wage, economic theory would deliver 
one that is unfavorable. This might be bad for the 
minimum wage, or it might be bad for economic 
theory. It is the latter alternative that has been 
most prominent in the minds of the majority of 
economists. That is why they have hesitated to 
match the minimum wage and economic theory in 
mortal combat. But now the match has been set. 


Professor Taussig in the current Quarterly Journal 
of Economics has presented as lucidly and cogently 


as is humanly possible the complete case of economic 
theory against the minimum wage. 

The minimum wage movement is directed against 
industrial parasitism, say its defenders. Here is an 
industry that fails to draw its own weight. It 
employs girls who live at home, and who could not 
possibly live honestly on the earnings it affords if 
they were thrown upon their own resources. Or 
it employs children, skimming the vital energy de- 
rived from their nurture and then casting them off. 
Or it avails itself of the forces of state-supported 
paupers or prisoners. There is no need to illustrate 
further; the fact of industrial parasitism is familiar 
enough. What is there that is objectionable about 
it? Excepting the case of the child laborers worn 
out and cast aside, is it not better that girls living 
at home, wives not occupied in family duties, per- 
sons detained in public institutions, should earn a 
little rather than nothing? To be sure, and difhi- 
culties arise only when parasitism spreads over so 
wide a range that persons who have no outside 
means of support become obliged to submit to its 
conditions. This is patently the case in many of the 
industries employing women. Girls living at home 
are paid six dollars a week. Girls not living at 
home can get no more and they starve on ‘it. The 
situation is one demanding remedy, if the anaylsis 
is correct. Professor Taussig makes show of de- 
molishing it, but what he does is merely to raise 
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the question whether the girl who lives at home 
and receives six dollars is a parasite, and whether 
the industry, in so far as it employs her, is parasitic. 
But this is merely a lexicographical question. The 
pertinent facts are that workers in these industries 
could not live decently if they could not draw upon 
other sources of income or avail themselves of the 
small savings in expense that come from family 
cooperation, and that in the nature of the case many 
women must find themselves in these industries with- 
out such relief. They are few—not more than one 
in five—says Professor Taussig. Only one in five 
working from dawn to dark for less than a decent 
minimum of subsistence. Perhaps even less, for 
Professor Taussig guesses that the unattached 
single women are more often above the average 
than below it. Very likely, but we cannot afford 
to have even one woman industrial worker out of 
ten starving, and the other nine just above the 
line where sickness or death in the family would 
plunge them into destitution. This is not a para- 
sitic phenomenon? Very well; it remains unde- 
sirable, and the society that has much of it is in 
a bad way. 

Still, for the girls living at home six dollars, or 
even five or four, is better than nothing, is it not? 
Yes, if, as economic theory assumes, labor were 
perfectly mobile, shifting readily for every possible 
gain, like the world’s wheat or gold supply. But 
labor is not mobile, and often the most inadequate 
wage, to be had very near home, will outweigh a 
much better wage at no considerable distance. Six 
dollars a week is something a girl will not readily 
let fall from her hands, even if much better pay 
were to be had at the cost of a few weeks’ prelim- 
inary training. If the parasitic trades were to be 
abolished altogether, it still would not follow with 
certainty that the girls now employed by them 
would not in the long run be better off. But nothing 
so drastic is anywhere contemplated. All that the 
minimum wage movement proposes is to force up 
the level of pay in these industries until it is ade- 
quate to cover the needs of the willing worker, 
whether or not he has independent means, whether 
or not he can draw upon relatives for support, 
whether or not he happens to be a member of a 
family group and can live more economically than 
he could alone. 

Some industries, especially women’s industries, 
do not do this now. Suppose that we compel them 
by law to pay eight dollars a week instead of the six 
they now pay. This, according to Professor Taus- 
sig’s economic theory, would have a two-fold re- 
sult. It would reduce the number that could be 
employed. It would increase the number desiring 
employment. We should have higher wages for 
those employed. But we should create a new prob- 
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lem of unemployment. We should increase the 
happiness of the favored ones employed, and ag- 
gravate the miseries of those excluded from em- 
ployment. 

Why should fewer women be employed at eight 
dollars than at six dollars? Because the higher 
wages would in the long run produce an increase 
in the price of the.r products. And an increase in 
price reduces the volume of demand. Such, in out- 
line, is the theory. 

Let us consider first whether this rise in prices 
is really inevitable. According to economic theory, 
if the cost goes up the price must go up. And ac- 
cording to the same lore, when wages go up, costs 
go up. For, again according to economic theory, 
we are living under a régime of intense, universal 
competition, which cuts prices to the level of costs. 
And our industry is directed by shrewd, far-seeing 
men, who already manage their labor force as well 
as they can and pay as high wages as they can with- 
out forfeiting their profits. 

It is not to be denied that the hypothesis of per- 
fect competition has proved useful in the handling 
of many economic problems, especially those re- 
lating to currency and to wholesale prices. The 
hypothesis becomes less and less useful as the facts 
of price-making depart more and more widely from 
the hypothesis. Prices, as paid by the final con- 
sumer, are far from any competitive standard. 
The Standard Oil Company fixes the price of 
gasolene at what the trafic will bear — well 
above the cost level. If costs were to rise the 
price might not rise at all; the traffic would not 
bear more on account of the rising costs. Five- 
dollar shoes are so priced because the traffic will 
bear five dollars. Raise the wages of shoemakers, 
and the five-dollar shoe will not sell at five dollars 
and ten cents. The price will probably remain at 
five dollars and the extra cost will be subtracted 
from the profits of the manufacturer or the jobber, 
or the retailer-—wherever charging what the traffic 
will bear is practised. Somewhere, along the road 
from the producer to the consumer, almost every 
commodity falls into the hands of a functionary 
who adds to its price what the traffic will bear. If 
the costs are higher the addition will be less; if 
lower, the addition will be more. Thus an advance 
in costs is likely to be absorbed before it ever reaches 
the consumer and affects demand. Especially is 
this true when the advance in costs is small. In 
most of the industries that live by the labor of un- 
derpaid women wages make up only a minor part 
in the total costs. An advance in wages of twenty- 
five per cent would rarely mean more than a five 
per cent increase in total costs, even if no increase 
in efficiency followed the rise in wages. In the cir- 
cumstances, we have no real warrant for assert- 
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ing that a rise in women’s wages from six dollars 
to eight dollars a week would raise prices to the 
consumer and curtail demand. 

But even if we granted that any actual increase 
in cost must make its appearance in the price ex- 
acted from the consumer, what ground should we 
have for assuming that an advance in women’s 
wages to a living level would mean an actual in- 
crease in costs? Low-paid labor is often dear labor. 
For a hundred years practical economists have 
known that the weak point in modern business prac- 
tice is the handling of labor. A successful manu- 
facturer will go to any extreme of trouble to deter- 
mine the qualities of the various materials and fuels 
he may use. He knows exactly how much he might 
gain or lose by substituting fuel oil for coal, electric 
lighting for gas. He knows exactly when the shift- 
ings of material prices and the prices of finished 
products make it desirable for him to put a little 
more cotton into his fabrics and a little less wool, 
or vice versa. He has calculated with the utmost 
nicety the relative advantages of selling at low 
prices for cash or at higher prices on time. In short, 
the modern business man is miraculously clever ir 
handling the material and financial elements in his 
calculations. But when it comes to the persona! 
element, his fingers are all thumbs. For years he 
will maintain conditions of employment such that 
there is a constant coming and going of laborers, 
though commonsense admonishes him that only 
the laborer who remains month after month yields 
profits. When men can do more work, week in 
week out, on an eight-hour schedule than on one 
of ten hours—an exceedingly frequent case—you 
would think the employer would find it out. Not 
so: he has to be driven to it by law or by trade 
unionism, and he is as much astonished to find that 
he has gained by the change as though there were 
not recorded thousands and thousands of similar 
gains forced upon other employers. When men 
will do twice as much work on three dollars a day 
as on two, the employer ought to be the first to 
find it out and beg his men to accept higher wages. 
He never does. He has to be bullied into raising 
wages even to his own advantage, although there 
are bulky books by men of his own class filled with 
instances of the economy of high wages. For this 
ineptitude of competent men in the handling of 
labor, nothing is more responsible than the dis- 
position among business men to regard labor as a 
commodity, like any other. But this is also the dis- 
position of economic theory. The results are no 
more satisfactory in theory than in practice. 

But grant the unemployment. We, the people 
of America, decree that we will have no industry, 
we will permit no employment, except at living 
wages for all classes of normally employed work- 
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ers. We discover that we have not enough jobs, 
under the imposed conditions, to go around. Un- 
employment emerges everywhere throughout our 
industrial system, in spite of all we can do in the 
way of rearranging our labor forces. Is this the 
final outcome of our endeavors? By no means. 
Here, as in so many of our labor problems, we 
must take into account the effects upon future 
labor supply, especially upon immigration. By 
Professor Taussig’s own admission, the root of the 
evil of underpayment of unskilled labor, and of 
women’s labor specifically, is immigration. Immi- 
giants and the children of immigrants make up 
the mass of those most cruelly sweated. Now, if 
we allow no employment except at living wages, 
and already have more laborers on the ground than 
we can employ at such wages, how many immigrants 
shall we have? Only those can come who are ef- 
ficient enough to take living-wage jobs away from 
persons already here and eagerly seeking them. 
The conclusion is irresistible. A nation-wide living 
wage might at first produce unemployment, but in 

> long run, chiefly in consequence of the check 

would give to immigration, the slack would be 
taken up by the natural development of industry. 
We should have everybody employed at living 
wages. Possibly our population might not be quite 
so great, but a smaller population living in health 
and decency is worth more than a greater popula- 
tion exploited and miserable. 

Why is it that Professor Taussig, after formally 
stating his acceptance of the superior importance 
of long-run effects, leaves out of account entirely 
the effect of the minimum wage in controlling the 
supply of labor? Because the economic theory 
which he is presenting is essentially static. It as- 
sumes out of existence changes in supply of labor 
along with so many other vital matters that stub- 
bornly exist nevertheless. 

We have no early prospect of nation-wide 
minimum-wage laws. State laws we have, and there 
is nO economic reason, save in a theory built upon 
assumptions contrary to fact, why they should not 
be both successful and salutary. The newer states 
are as yet practically without slums, sweatshops, 
factory populations ground down into misery. 
Through minimum-wage laws they can keep such 
evils from ever getting root. Every manufacturer 
who has in contemplation the erection of an estab- 
lishment in such a state will have to calculate on 
whether he can pay the state minimum. Every 
worker who contemplates removal to such a state 
will have to calculate on whether he can earn the 
minimum wage. The inefficient employer who lives 
by grace of starvation wages, the ineficient worker 
who thankfully accepts crumbs, will avoid such a 
state. Development of industry may therefore be 
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slower; it will certainly be sounder. It will not 
be less in the long run, for in the long run efficiency 
is cheap. 

Either the minimum-wage principle is unsound or 
the conventional economic theory, when applied 
to such a problem, is fallacious. That is what 
Professor Taussig set out to prove, and he has 
proved it. Economic theory has been applied to 
a problem beyond its competence and sadly exposed 
—an end well worth while, scholastically. Thus 
the mediaeval logician used to prove to his disciples 
that the greater is less than the smaller, that black 
is white, that murder is brotherly kindness. The 
logician was not seeking to subvert the common- 
sense of his disciples; he was merely showing them 
what logic was capable of doing. In one respect 
the practice of the mediaeval logician was superior 
to that of Professor Taussig. All his disquisitions 
were in Latin; therefore they did not float away 
from their proper field to bewilder and mislead lay- 
men unfamiliar with the logician’s game. If he 
had written in Latin, Professor Taussig would 
simply have illuminated economic theory. Writing 
in English he has also beclouded the minimum 
wage. 

ALVIN S. JOHNSON. 


The Feminist’s Age 


F you could have lived in some other age, what 
one would you have preferred? It is an inter- 
esting choice with which to while away idle mo- 
ments. The determining factor is, naturally enough, 
your sex. Some ages were distinctly men’s ages, 
others decidedly women’s. Agnes Repplier has 
written some charming essays on the happy half 
century for literary ladies. But if I were a feminist, 
there is one great glorious period for which I would 
have been preéminently fitted and which I could 
never quite console myself for having missed— 
that golden age of free women, the time of Arthur. 
What amusing inversions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury romance the Arthurian legends present! No 
helpless maidens, struggling through three volumes 
to preserve cheir virginity against the untiring ef- 
forts of monotonously dissolute males, but a band 
of innocent men in the clutches of as determined 
rakes of ladies as history has ever recorded. No 
wonder that the name of Galahad, the maiden 
knight, has gone down to fame, when one reflects 
on the desperate nature of the women who sur- 
rounded him. It was an age in which no one from 
King Arthur down was safe. If one of these vigor- 
ous females once took a determined fancy to him, 
there was hardly any power on earth that could 
save him. 
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And the situation was peculiarly pitiable from 
the fact that as well as being the age of feminists, 
it was also that of chivalry. This left the men 
absolutely unprotected. It was a frightfully hard 
position to be in. They could fight it out with other 
men, but there was really no defense they could use 
against a woman. 

These strong-minded ladies—more especially 
the bachelor girls, but frequently the wives and 
mothers—spent a large share of their time riding 
round the country on horseback. Men were their 
natural prey, and they would station themselves 
at points of vantage and deliberately lie in wait for 
errant knights. One of the many examples occur- 
ring to me regards three good young men, who went 
off on one occasion, seeking adventure. Hardly 
were they well started when out dashed three ladies 
upon them, one fifteen years of age, one thirty, and 
one actually sixty. Cutting off all escape, they de- 
manded that the young men part company, each 
taking one of them. What could the poor fellows 
do? They had to break up their pleasant party, 
and each saddle himself with a lady. The first to 
choose took the feminist of sixty, hoping, doubtless, 
that she wouldn’t demand so much of him. But 
she undeceived him soon enough, dragging him all 
over the country from danger to danger, and prov- 
ing absolutely tireless in her desire for excitement. 
Age could not wither the inclinations and activities 
of these ladies. It only rooted them more and more 
deeply in their gay free ways. 

The life of a man like Launcelot was really 
hardly worth living. Because of his great reputa- 
tion, the efforts of the women were doubled, and 
if he relaxed his watchfulness for a moment, he 
was lost. And yet the poor wretch could never 
bring himself to do anything actually unchivalrous, 
no matter how often a victim of their treachery. 
Early in his career he was abducted by four queens, 
one of them no less desperate a character than 
Arthur’s sister, Morgan le Fay. When they got 
him safely into a strong castle, they lined up before 
him, and resolutely commanded him to choose be- 
tween them. Being ardent believers in free love, 
the fact that they were all married women was, 
naturally, no deterrent. Launcelot protested sol- 
emnly that he didn’t want any of them. But he 
might have known that his words would be wasted. 
Wholly unmoved, they clapped him into a dungeon 
until he should yield. He held out for months with 
the most admirable steadfastness, and I like to 
think that he could have resisted until death. Cer- 
tainly no alternative but death would have released 
him, had he not, by a happy chance, been enabled 
to effect his own escape. 

Poor Launcelot! It was only the beginning of 
his trials. What he suffered thereafter at the hands 
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of ladies would touch an unfeministic heart. And 
always his chivalrous nature prevented his profit- 
ing by experience. They would demand that he 
do the most ridiculous things, and he invariably 
consented. One, for instance, begged him to climb 
a tree after her hawk. He obeyed without a mur- 
mur, although climbing was distinctively out of his 
line, and necessitated shedding all his armor. 
Thereupon the lady called out her husband in full 
fighting trim to fall upon the knight when he came 
down. I cannot but feel this to have been a tactical 
error; for, armor or no armor, Launcelot was a 
match for the lady’s husband and vanquished him 
gloriously, departing in triumph. She should have 
trusted to her own powers, and seized him herself. 
There would have been nothing he could do about 
it then. 

And there was no step in the accomplishment 
of their purpose at which these women balked. 
When throwing themselves repeatedly at a man’s 
head, and using every measure from impassioned 
pleading to physical force proved fruitless, they 
did not hesitate to stoop to such means as knock- 
out drops. Launcelot’s fall at the hands of “ the 
fair ladye Elaine ’—not the lily maid, whom he 
was able successfully to elude, but the other Elaine 
—was due entirely to her managing to drug him. 
As for Morgan le Fay, whom I mentioned before, 
she was a past mistress in the black arts, and could 
enchant most young men as soon as look at them. 
A female Don Juan, she was a perfect scourge at 
court, and caused all sorts of anxiety to Arthur, 
who felt that he really ought to make some effort 
to remove such temptations from his knights, but 
was uncertain how severe measures to take. The 
unfortunate king had cause enough thereafter to 
rue ever having interfered with his sister’s amours, 
for he incurred her lasting hatred. 

Now, unhappy as you were to have these women 
love you, you were as good as a dead man if they 
hated you. Morgan le Fay began as spirited a 
series of attacks on her brother’s life as I have ever 
read of. Her great knowledge of necromancy was 
turned to the keenest account, and Arthur began to 
receive a series of ingenious presents, all designed 
to make a dreadful end of him. Burning shirts 
and poisonous food came in rapid succession, so 
that he must have hated to hear the doorbell ring. 
And yet what could he do about it? No more 
than he could when Vivien shut up Merlin, his 
chief advisor, in a tree. The women had the men 
utterly at their mercy to kiss or to kill, and they 
knew it. 

If you gave in without a struggle to the high- 
waywoman who was after you, you were spared 
years of agonizing resistance, and obtained certain 
advantages; but you were placed in a very degrad- 
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ing position. You remember when the Lady of 
the Lake got Pelleas well out of Etarde’s clutches, 
what a lap-dog she made of him. He never could 
budge from her side, and was allowed to enter 
tournaments only on special occasions when she 
thought there was no danger of his getting hurt. 
And he had formerly been a mighty man of valor! 

There were doubtless some among these ladies 
who marked out men rather as intellectual com- 
panions than as objects of their love. Percival’s 
sister was of this kind. A short-haired, strong- 
minded person, she made a dead set for Galahad 
as soon 2s he was old enough to get out in the 
world. But she did it in an unusual way, rarely 
mentioning love, but talking continually to him of 
his purposes in life, and shaping them for him as 
far as she could. Yet though so conservative by 
comparison with some of her sisters, she was no 
slave to convention, as was shown by the way in 
which she dragged Galahad on board her ship, 
and sailed away with him. And she kept him for 
one mortal year, drifting around, all alone on that 
ship with her, while she had her say out with 
him. Probably she would have hung on to him 
indefinitely but for the fact that she died. 

Yes, it was an age of free women. They dashed 
into Arthur’s most private councils or most illustri- 
ous assemblages with the demand that some knight 
leave immediately to do a piece of work for them 
—usually the killing of some other poor knight— 
and Launcelot or Gareth or Tristram or Bors or 
Percival had to leap to horse and follow, regardless 
of the fact that Arthur might need him more than 
did the lady. These women roved the country at 
will, from the most tender years to old age, seeking 
whom they might devour, and once they had marked 
a man for their quarry, heaven have pity upon him, 
for they had none. They occasionally ran up against 
a wicked knight, who would capture some thirty 
or ferty of them, and keep them under locx and 
key in his castle, but they never had to stay long, 
for some hero was sure to learn of their plight and 
ride to the rescue. They would then receive all 
their former captor’s treasure by way of recom- 
pense—the deliverer, by the rules of good form, 
being strictly debarred from keeping a penny of it 
—and could boast of an experience quite as good 
as two weeks in Holloway jail, that made them in- 
teresting martyrs for life. How natural it seems 
when we read that the dying Arthur was carried 
off on a barge by three queens. Even in death no 
man was secure. And when we learn that one of 
these queens was Morgan le Fay, we can have only 
the darkest forebodings of the fate in store for him. 

The centuries have passed since then without the 
pendulum’s ever having made the full stroke, with- 
out the feminist wave ever having reached that 
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highwater mark. There are strong hopes for the 
twentieth century; it is beginning with such a pow- 
erful swing—or cresting, whichever metaphor you 
prefer. But I doubt if it will reach the age of 
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Arthur. I cannot but believe that it will stand 
through all generations as the lost golden age which 
can never return. 

Hester A. HopkKIns. 


Albert the Male 


N college Albert achieved the right club after 
many nights of worry, and a rather strenuous 
campaign conducted by his mother. I saw 

something of Albert in those days when we were 
freshmen together, and he was always cordial when 
we were alone. In public he did not know me so 
well, and there were times in the month before his 
election when he did not know me at all. I did not 
mind, for I knew that election to the club meant 
all the difference between success and failure. Al- 
bert could have lost his degree and laughed about 
it with the feeling of a good loser, but the club he 
required to give meaning to his life. He “ made” 
it, and was never afterwards seen without the 
striped necktie which was its mark. No other 
ambition troubled Albert in college. Though he 
had a fair musical aptitude, he never joined the 
student orchestra because members of his club had 
never joined it. The orchestra as a matter of fact 
was composed of earnest and declassé nobodies. 

After graduation Albert entered his father’s 
bank and was elected to the right club. From these 
two foci Albert gathers all the opinions he displays. 
Of course he has never known it. Albert is not 
the sort of person to admit that opinions, like 
people, have a birthplace, a family tradition, and 
a basis in income. Whatever Albert believes he 
believes to be self-evident. There is not a touch 
of insincerity in him, for it is entirely beyond the 
range of his mentality to realize that what every- 
body says at the bank and the club is not a norm 
of sanity and decency. 

When everybody at the club cursed Roosevelt 
as a socialist, Albert cursed him. Now that every- 
body at te club admires Roosevelt, Albert is won- 
dering whether to join the reinforced infantry 
division for service in Mexico. One public man 
Albert has consistently admired. He speaks of 
Elihu Root with awe. Albert says Elihu Root is 
the ablest living statesman, but I am prepared to 
stake my fortune on the assertion that Albert can- 
not name and describe any event, good, bad, or 
indifferent, in Mr. Root’s career. Albert knows 
no more about the life work of Mr. Root whom he 
reveres than about Viscount Haldane whom he has 
been sneering at the last year or so with extraordin- 
ary bitterness. 

He calls Haldane pro-German and suspects Mrs. 


Asquith of coddling the German prisoners in Eng- 
land. I tell you this to indicate that the great war 
has not found Albert wanting in imagination. As 
he says, Civilization is at stake. The war has done 
much for Albert’s opinions. When it began he 
spoke of democracy as the hope of the world, and 
cursed the docility of the German Socialists. He 
advocated revolution in Germany and everlasting 
peace on-earth. War, he said, was nothing but 
murder—cold, brutal murder and rape. As the 
months dragged on he met a number of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen at his bank and his club. Albert 
felt a little out of it. He took to hating Josephus 
Daniels. He began to believe that the Germans 
were about to capture and hold New York for 
ransom, and his mother registered both the motor 
cars with a society which was prepared on the out- 
break of war to carry gold deposits and virgins 
away from the coast cities. Soon a stream of 
expatriated Americans began to return telling how 
America was despised in Europe. This worried 
Albert and he began to talk of American honor. 
By reading the New York Herald steadily he gath- 
ered the impression that outside of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York the country consisted of 
money-making cowards, pacifists and pro-Germans. 
It irritated him beyond measure to think of Iowa 
farmers buying Fords. He called it materialism, 
and blamed Woodrow Wilson for it. 

At cotillions and bazaars, and at the horse show, 
he discussed the loss of American virility, the love 
of soft ease, the incorrigible pacifism of the Ameri- 
can workman and farmer. He felt troubled about 
America. Then came Albert's trip to London and 
Paris. I fear that I cannot do it justice, for those 
two weeks mark Albert’s crystallization as a 
leader of thought and action. In London Albert 
went out to dinner four times and to a week-end 
party, and this experience convinced him that 
America was a cheap place. He could not phrase 
it exactly, but he missed the noble touch. These 
new countries, full of money-makers, thought Al- 
bert. . . . By force of imitation he read Oliver's 
“Ordeal by Battle,” and of course he read the 
London Times—The Times, he called it. Then 
he knew the remedy, and when he returned home 
he preached it. 

What America needs is universal service. Platts- 
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burg for everybody most of the time is his ideal, 
and a complete philosophy of life it is. Prepare 
for war because war is God’s purge for the degen- 
eracy of peace. Prepare for peace because only the 
invincible nation can insure peace. Hard physical 
work, says Albert, will educate for citizenship, in- 
dustry and morals. All perplexities have left Albert, 
not a very surprising thing, however, when you re- 
member that he has never had many perplexities to 
trouble him. Now at least he feels himself compe- 
tent to formulate a diplomatic policy, an educational 
system and a moral discipline. A professor who has 
studied banking thirty years Albert regards as a the- 
orist about banking. But a rookie who has nursed 
sore feet thirty days at Plattsburg is now a mystical 
authority on foreign affairs, national destiny, and 
on the obligations of citizenship. 

This is Albert to-day, and with this equipment 
he faces the future. He is going to be very rich 
and his power is sure to be very great. He will.be 
quoted in the newspapers. He will dine with 
editors and statesmen. Albert is one of those men 
who have power thrust upon them, and his opinions 
will carry more weight than a million humbler 
men’s. 

As I look back upon Albert’s education I can’t 
help trembling a little. Those nurse girls, valets, 
chauffeurs and butlers who encased his youth, that 
school where the ideal was a gentleman who had 
brushed against dead languages, the college course 
insulated in the best club, the bank where he met 
his own kind, the dances and week-end parties 
where the social inbreeding is almost incestuous, 
have given Albert a sense that his world is all the 
world. I worry at the thought that he will grow 
up to govern, whether in office or out of it, to 
govern industry and to influence politics, to com- 
mand the loyalty of America. It is distressing to 
think that he and his kind will have the power to 
cause antagonism or friendship with other nations, 
and that his stubborness and blindness may turn 
the coming revolution into a disaster. I have no 
great faith in Albert. I think it is the Alberts who 
ruled Europe and brought it to ruin. I think 
it is the Alberts of Eton and Oxford who have 
compelled England to muddle in blood, as it is the 
Alberts of Prussia who thought blood and iron were 
the instruments of destiny. 

I know Albert for what he is, a charming, well 
mannered, unconscious snob, who knows nothing 
of men outside his class, an uneducated, untrained, 
and shut-in person who has been born to power by 
the accident of wealth. You see I don’t think with 
the socialists that Albert is a malevolent, intelli- 
gent conspirator with a hard heart. He is not 
malevolent, and he is not intelligent. 


W. L. 


REPUBLIC 
The Apotheosis of the State 


E are the creatures of authority and there 

is thus something of splendor in a defiant 
challenge to its power. Rebellion, for the most 
part, hardly enters into the categories of our politi- 
cal thought, and it evokes bewilderment rather 
than sympathy. For rebellion, after all, is funda- 
mental. It goes to the root of our philosophies 
of the state. Where we have placed that society 
outside ourselves, have made the rejection of its 
authority treason, and death the penalty for its 
failure, there can be no argument save upon the 
basis of belief. 

Samuel Butler has somewhere remarked that 
it is only the small things of life men are 
prepared to investigate, and certainly the student 
of political theory will not feel disinclined to 
avow the allegiance of that genial satirist. For 
we have been frank and unquestioning worshippers 
of the state. We make our Popes infallible, nor 
can our kings do wrong. Before them we prostrate 
ourselves in speechless admiration, deeming their 
action for the most part beyond our concern. The 
result has been the implicit acceptance of a certain 
grim Hegelianism. The lack of unity bewilders us, 
and it is an integrated community that we demand. 
That is admirable so long as the integration con- 
fines itself to purpose. The difficulty comes when 
it seeks its translation to the sphere of institutions. 
For then we are led to deny the goodness of all 
who are not ourselves. The state, to take the 
most obvious example, becomes a kind of modern 
Baal, to which the citizen must, unheeding, bow 
a willing knee. It has not been seen, or perhaps 
has been too truly seen, that the death of argument 
is in genuflexion. 

The attitude is very manifest in Germany at the 
present time. Unquestioning acceptance of govern- 
ment command has become the first rule of self- 
preservation. Good, even if it involve the torpedo- 
ing of passenger ships without warning, is that 
which the state ordains; and variation from so un- 
critical a mean seeks a vain permission to exist. 
At bottom the suggestion is a too fatal certainty 
of rectitude, a confidence that there is no other 
good but one’s own. And the danger becomes the 
greater when doubt is felt lest a varied civiliza- 
tion may have its possible value. For the difficulty 
implicit in such a view lies in the fact that we are 
given variety and scepticism as the basis of inter- 
national relations. We have not, as in some ghastly 
human sheepfold, a pathetic and unprotesting 
uniformity. Englishmen belong to England, and 
the constancy of the Irish racial type has lately 
found tragic verification. So we would have Amer- 
icans, Frenchmen, Germans, work out their own 
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destined salvation—if salvation be their lot. Each 
has its own peculiar ethos, and, so far as we can 
historically understand, the goodness of humanity 
draws sustenance from the independent vigor of 
its constituent parts. They, it is clear, are rivals, 
industrially, socially, politically, even in things of 
the mind. 

It is the rivalry in outlook that becomes 
clear when you contrast Fustel de Coulanges with 
Brunner, Taine with Ebbinghaus, William James 
with Mi. F. H. Bradley. Yet, ideally, at least, 
that rivalry is the rivalry of friendship and not 
of enmity. It is, ideally, also, to be governed by 
the accepted canons of human intercourse. Homo 
homini lupus has long ceased to be true of the 
individual world; and, as Lord Acton so earnestly 
argued, it must be upon its removal from the sphere 
of international relations that the emphasis of 
future endeavor must be laid. That is the strength 
of America’s position in the present conflict: that 
her law knows no necessity. That is the moral 
weakness of the German contention that her needs 
should involve the subjection to themselves of the 
one sure principle—as experience has made mani- 
fest—of political progress. 

It is an inadequate attitude, fraught with 
the most hapless of tragedies; and its history 
is written in the wrecked lives of men and 
women. It is possible to think differently. It 
is possible to cease muttering vaguely useless 
phrases about the struggle for existence, and to 
ask ourselves steadily upon what conditions human- 
ity can permit that struggle to be fought and— 
the question has yet to be faced—against whom 
it is to be waged. We urge, for example, that 
no possible consideration of expediency can remove 
the warfare between England and Germany from 
out of the sphere of moral law. States are persons 
as men are persons. They have—the word matters 
but littke—their ethos, character, identity, nature. 
They are born to live a life in the fellowship of 
nations as men are born to live in the fellow- 
ship of men. ‘They are subject to the rules of 
conduct which the process of human experience has 
developed. They may be wrong as men and women 
are wrong; then they must be so judged. The 
answer that the state has no conscience, that in a 
crisis the thought and soul of the individual must 
be absorbed in the national life, is to place au- 
thority before truth. We dissent emphatically 
from its coronation. 

It is not, as some urge, self-discipline thus 
to sacrifice one’s individual belief to the judg- 
ment of the whole. Where men begin to sur- 


render their beliefs at the cost of suffering, mo- 
notonous regularity will cause them to surrender 
their most cherished convictions without a pang. 
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From the invasion of Belgium to the sinking of the 
Lusitania acquiescence followed with little pain; 
and it is regrettably clear that the opinion of hu- 
mane men condones the barbarity of submarine war- 
fare. Rather let us follow our state where by its 
rectitude it demands our sympathy, as the policy 
of Lincoln won for the United States the stern 
appreciation of her citizens. But we must rot fail 
to register our disapproval where we deem its error 
crime. 

Our state, then, is to be but doubtfully sovereign, 
and what seems the securest dogma of political 
thought in this modern time is thrown, wantonly 
as some would say, to the winds of a sceptical 
heaven. Yet let us realize that the dogma of 
state-divinity has a history and we shall the more 
easily recognize that the cause for its acceptance 
has passed away. One Martin Luther, four 
hundred years ago, nailed ninety-five theses to the 
walls of Wittenberg Church, and yet Leo X con- 
tinued to live the life Medicean Popes mistook for 
Christian. If from Rome no satisfaction was to 
be derived, then will our monkish enthusiast appeal 
to imperial power, and tell young Charles, who 
has but begun to taste the sweets of kingship, that 
the empire is no less God-given than the supreme 
dignity of the papal crown. Luther, in fact, created 
for the modern world the divine right of kings; 
and when kingship paled before the rushing tide 
of democracy in seventeenth century England, and 
eighteenth century America and France, the divin- 
ity passed from kingship to the state of which 
kings were the symbol. It was, in fact, a dogma 
forged in one of the mightiest of political conflicts 
as a sword to strike Rome. But dogmas, even when 
they have been successful, dare not hope for im- 
mortality. 

It is from this thought that the state is sov- 
ereign that we have come to regard it as be- 
yond the moral law. For since it is the creation 
of God, it seems to us sin that we should fail, 
by whatsoever means we have at hand, to secure 
its survival in an hour of crisis. We refuse to ad- 
mit that on occasion it may not be worth while to 
die. The dogma, then, of a morality of states 
lower than the morality of men—the dogma which 
makes of espionage a virtue, and of the diplo- 
matic lie a splendid sin—must be cast aside. We 
are living in an age of reconstruction. This which 
has failed to stand the test of modern knowledge 
we must reject—for faith in the past without 
thought for the future can end only in catastrophe. 
We must—to take our greatest present problem 
—evolve a sure basis for international law that 
shall be impermeable to the dissolving current of 
state necessity. 

It will be said that disapproval passes into re- 
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bellion imperceptibly and that our rule gives us no 
criterion for justifying such change. Yet surely 
the test is a pragmatic one, and it is by its fruits 
that we shall judge of its worth. We say, for 
instance, that America was right in 1776 where the 
South was wrong in 1861; for America strength- 
ened the cause of liberty where the South would 
have prostituted the name of freedom to the cause 
of slavery. And what of Ireland to-day? We 
cannot tell. Only this of a certainty we may de- 
clare, that a protest so striking and so tragic must 
bring as its consequence a readjustment of funda- 
mental principles. Had that protest gone unvoiced 
it may be that a clear right to self-government 
would have gone unsatisfied, and that it is therein 
the future will find its deepest meaning. 

The one thing of which we may be certain is 
that no state which has acted with uprightness 
need fear the transition from criticism to revolt. 
‘Let the colonies keep the idea of their civil 
right associated with your government,” said Burke 
in the greatest of his speeches, “ they will cling 
and grapple to you, and no force will be of power 
to tear them from their allegiance.” That is 
true of the citizens of the modern state. A faith 
that is based on right conduct is a faith that is 
surely grounded. For it erects the temple of 
justice upon an eminence, and only in death is it 


capable of desertion. 
Haro.tp J. LAsKI. 


The Way of Germany and 
the Way of Mexico 


4 Y dear sir,” said the man with the prac- 

tical idea to the humble Historian, “ the 
trouble with the German people is the House of 
Hohenzollern. They gave Germany an efficient 
government but it was not the right kind of govern- 
ment.” 

‘‘ Suppose, however,” I tried to answer, “ that 
the German people were contented with what they 
had. Suppose they liked to be well fed and to see 
their children well educated, and get a pension when 
they are old, and go out of an evening and take 
the whole family to hear Wagner for the price of 
a single glass of beer. Suppose they liked it and 
did not ask for more.” 

The answer was an indignant outburst of right- 
eous indignation. The system was wrong. Every 
intelligent Anglo-Saxon knew that the system was 
wrong. An ultimatum was laid down in direct 
terms. “No man ought to be contented with a 
pension and a free school and cheap music and 
general prosperity when he has no hand in the 
administration of the government. There are 
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higher things in the world than efficiency and 
materia! wellbeing. There is a democratic form 
of government. Every nation should be obliged 
to practise self-government, however badly it 
does it. The Germans do not have it. Their coun- 
try is an example of efficient civil administration 
but it is not self-governing. It must be destroyed. 
It is a danger to the rest of the free world. Ger- 
many cannot hope to exist as a civilized nation until 
the Hohenzollerns shail have been removed.” 
Intermission of three minutes and silent smoking. 


** My dear sir,” said the man with the practical 
mind to the humble Historian, the trouble with 
the Mexican people is the absence of the Diaz 
régime. Carranza is trying to give Mexico some 
sort of de. cratic self-government, but it is not 
the right kind of government.” 

‘“* Suppose, however,”’ I tried to answer, “ that 
the Mexican people were contented with what they 
now have. Suppose they liked to be their own 
masters and to own a bit of land some time or 
other. Suppose that they did not like to be ef- 
ficient and hated foreign methods and hard work 
for the benefit of an investor in Timbuctoo. Sup- 
pose that they would rather have a single pair of 
trousers, a hat, a wife, five children and do nothing 
all day long than work for sixty-three cents and 
increase the country’s revenue by slaving ten hours 
a day. Suppose they like what they have now and 
do not ask for more.” 

The answer was an indignant outburst of right- 
eous indignation. The system was wrong. Every 
intelligent Anglo-Saxon knew that the system was 
wrong. An ultimatum was laid down in direct 
terms. ‘‘ No man ought to be contented with a 
form of government which does not actually govern 
but dillydallies in a sort of socialistic way towards 
the millenium of self-government. A nation like 
Mexico never ought to have self-government. The 
country now is an example of disastrous ruin 
brought about through too much of this so-called 
self-government. It ought not to be tolerated. It 
must be destroyed. It is a danger to the rest of 
the efficiently governed world. No nation has a 
right to exist which does not increase the material 
output of the human race to the best of its ability. 
Mexico can not hope to exist as civilized nation un- 
til the ancient Diaz régime shall have been reéstab- 
lished. 


Intermission of three minutes and silent smoking. 


‘* My dear sir,”’ said the man with the practical 
mind to the humble Historian, “ the trouble with 
the German people is the House of Hohenzollern. 
They gave Germany an efficient government but 

.”’ ete., etc., ad infinitum. 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Would Swell Socialist Vote 


IR: To the logical non-Socialist of radical tendencies, 
your attitude, or lack of it, on the presidential elec- 
tion seems far from effective. 

In your issue of June 24th you express dissatisfaction 
with Democrats and Republicans, both candidates and 
parties. Of the four, you find the Republican candidate 
and Democratic party preferable. You therefore advise 
your readers to assume a non-committal attitude for the 
present on the assumption that large numbers of uncom- 
mitted votes may inject into one party or the other some 
sense of the social and industrial readjustments needed in 
the country. You object to voting the Socialist ticket be- 
cause its candidate is not fit to be President and because 
any administration that acted on its program would land 
the country in disaster. 

But why should you view the Socialist party in the same 
light in which you view the two parties, one of whem 
will inevitably win? The lack of logic in so doing is 
manifest. 

If you encourage your readers to vote the Socialist ticket 
you will help to achieve your avoweJ purpose. 

A million votes added to the Socialist party will not 
endanger the country; it will go a long way towards liberal- 
izing the two old parties. 

Such a suggestion to your readers would seem to be more 
politically astute than asking them merely to delay the 
process of allowing one or the other of the old parties to 
betray them once more. 

“ LIBERAL.” 

Washington, D. C. 


Apostates from Realism ? 


IR: “THe New Repustic believes in administrative 

improvements, in social legislation, and in trades- 
unionism, not merely as palliatives, but as actual steps in 
the direction of a coéperative commonwealth.” So runs a 
leading editorial of June 24th. But, it continues, “ we are 
prevented from supporting the Socialist ticket because its 
candidate is not a fit person to be President and because 
any administration which acted on its program would land 
the country in disaster.” 

This is to me a most unfortunate betrayal of THe New 
REPuBLic’s high trust—realism in political thought. 

You say that your refusal to support the Socialist party 
in this campaign rests on your fear that Mr. Benson and 
his party may actually win at the polls. But is it conceiv- 
able that a party which totalled but a little over 900,000 
votes in 1912 should poll over 5,000,000 in 1916—espe- 
cially a party of such revolutionary aims? To the realist 
the answer to this question should dispel all hesitancy on the 
grounds of Mr. Benson’s possible failure as a chief exec- 
utive and the obvious disaster of a socialism decreed over 
night. 

The betrayal would not be worth mentioning, however, 
unless it went deeper than these inadequate reasons for re- 
fusal to support the Socialists. It goes to a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the function and use of minority par- 
ties in social and political evolution. 


From the Bismarckian social-insurance law of the ‘eigh- 
ties down to the enactment of reforms by our own Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties which were previously urged 
by Populists, Progressives and Socialists, history has been 
piling up proofs of this principl: of political science: pro- 
gressive measures have been wrung from conservative gov- 
ernments by the fear of a radical, and usually hopelessly 
minority, party. 

It is a clear-eyed understanding of this law, it seems to 
me, that should mark out political realism from the drab 
conventionality of the usual idealistic illusions. The hard- 
headed progressive votes and agitates for the party which 
will carry to the conservative powers-that-be the most ap- 
prehension and constructive suggestion. If such a party is 
in the minority, the personal ability of the candidates to 
hold office and the immediate practicability of their entire 
program are merely academic speculations. 

Now that the Progressive party is dead there is but one 
party that can fill the requirements. If your desire for the 
“ codperative commonwealth” is genuine your refusal to 
support the Socialist ticket in this campaign is an apos- 
tasy from the realism that has hitherto been your greatest 
strength. 

Evans CLARK. 

Lower Argyle, Nova Scotia. 


Hold on to Socialism 


IR: As one of the “ homeless radicals’"’ of whom you 
have spoken much of late, I have been greatly interested 
in the policy of watchful waiting which you are advocating, 
and especially your condemnation of the Socialist party. 
When there is only one decent hotel in a town I do not 
ignore it and stop at an indecent one simply because the 


decent hostelry doesn’t suit all my tastes, nor have I left 


the church although I feel keenly its social inadequacy. 
With all its faults the fact remains that the Socialist 
party is the only organized political force which offers any 
sort of a radical diet. Simply because the Progressive party 
has been swept aside by forces beyond our control, must we 
who thought we saw the light in 1912 march patiently once 
again to the shambles of political corruption as represented 
by the fatted Taft, Penrose, Barnes, and their ilk, or be 
forced to choose as the one alternative the ultra-partisan 
“democracy ” of Wilson? 

I hold no brief for opportunism, but unconditional sur- 
render is abhorrent. The Socialist party may not be all it 
might be—not many of our human institutions are—but it 
certainly offers more to the “ homeless radicals ’’ than does 
any other party. A heavy Socialist vote in Noveinber will 
do more to open the eyes of the two older parties than all 
the howling we could possibly do if we joined with them. 

And here is where the Socialist party finds its real mis- 
sion. Like Socrates it must be “ the gadfly of the State.” 
Here too it appeals to the radicals now orphaned by the late 
Chicago fiasco, for it is working not so much for mere party 
success at the polls as for the principles that made us sing 
“ Onward Christian Soldiers’ four years ago. If our re- 
volt is going to mean anything more than a four-year sulk, 
we must hold on to our radical beliefs and put them into 
some sort of action. I can see only one possible way of 
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doing it, and that is by throwing our thoughts and votes 
in with the one political organization that shows any respect 
for radicalism. 
Cart I. WHeEaT. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Loyal to Our Kultur 


gee In THE New Repustic for June 24th, Professor 
Alvin S. Johnson contributes an interesting but to my 
mind decidedly confusing article—‘‘ Mexico in San An- 
tonio.” 

Professor Johnson reminds us that we do not judge the 
Italian and Russian races on the basis of the exclusive 
study of some of their more wretched communities. We 
study them rather in an environment in which they have 
had a fair chance. And he rightly insists that we ought to 
be equally fair to the Mexicans. Whereupon he proceeds 
to describe the Mexicans of a Mexican colony in an Amer- 
ican city after they have been educated in an American 
school by an American schoolmaster of exceptional wisdom 
and tact. And he finds the Mexicans who come out of this 
schooling possessed of many admirable qualities. 

It is, to say the least, doubtful whether any race should 
be judged by what it proves to be in a foreign setting. Cer- 
tainly we should not think that the best way to estimate 
the Russian race, for example, would be to trace the history 
of a Russian colony in a German city, even if we found 
that the Russians so situated had reached a higher degree 
of civilization than those who had remained in the father- 
land. But waiving this consideration, the argument may 
at least be taken to prove—if this needs proof—that the 
Mexicans have not been by nature bereft of ai! good traits, 
and that they make desirable immigrants. It is, however, 
evidently intended by the writer to bear more directly on 
the problem of our present relation to Mexico, and it is 
even suggested that Uncle Sam should be to the Mexicans 
in Mexico what his schoolmaster has been to his colony of 
Mexicans in San Antonio. And, indeed, the logic of his 
argument forces tne conclusion that to give the Mexican 
race a fair chance, Mexico should be in, or under, the pro- 
tection of the United States. 

And yet Professor Johnson evidently does not intend to 
accept this conclusion, for he asserts that we Americans 
know only the methods of clumsy diplomacy and brutal 
materialistic exploitation; and he arraigns us as a race for 
being “ unsocial”” and “unkind.” This all too common 
habit of seeing the bright side when looking abroad and 
nothing but the dark side when looking at home is not a 
sign of modesty, but simply of crooked vision, and it is only 
one degree better than the jingoistic attitude which reverses 
the process. The charge is plainly not true when brought 
against the Americans either as individuals or collectively, 
or even as a nation in its dealing with other nations, as our 
record with Cuba and in the Philippines proves. And it is 
particularly unfortunate to have it brought forward at this 
time. Has any nation ever been as kind and altruistic 
in dealing with smaller and less fortunate nations? We 
do not want to go into Mexico. But, if we are forced to 
do so, we must go in to stay. It is intervention or annex- 
ation; and we ought now to frankly recognize this fact. 
It will save us from many embarrassments in the end, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that the administration at 
Washington has tried to give the opposite impression. If 
we go in, disperse a few bands of bandits, sacrifice many 
lives, and retire only to have a recurrence at the end of a 
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few weeks or months of the old intolerable situation on 
the border, the folly of our present enterprise will vastly 
exceed the folly of Vera Cruz. 

It is not, in spite of the imaginings of our devotees of 
peace at any price, the monied interests that are driving us 
to firmer action in Mexico. It is the voice of justice at last 
making itself heard. ‘The citizens of the United States liv- 
ing on the southern frontier have as much right to the 
backing of the entire country, in the protection of their 
lives and property as have the citizens on the northern 
frontier, or in the more sheltered sections of the land. 

An intolerable situation exists on our southern border 
and, as the President has made plain, has existed for more 
than three years. It must stop. There is nothing to ar- 
bitrate here. It cannot be stopped until order is restored 
in northern Mexico. The Carranza government has shown 
its inability, or unwillingness, to bring about this result. 
We therefore must. For, to paraphrase the words of Lin- 
coln, America cannot exist half savage and half civilized. 

CuHarces M. BAKEWELL. 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


Are We Smug? 


IR: “Such a contiguous civilization we might have in 

Mexico in one generation if Uncle Sam could be to 
Mexico what Mr. Knox is to the little brown boys and 
girls in the Navarro school. This is impossible, you say. 
Why?” So asks Mr. Alvin S. Johnson in his article, 
“Mexico in San Antonio.” 

Because Mr. Knox is the exception, not the rule. Be- 
cause there is no reason to believe that Uncle Sam could 
do in Mexico in one generation what he has failed to do 
with the Mexicans in the United States. Because a single 
generation of public schooling does not constitute civiliza- 
tion. Because many generations of such schooling have 
not made us sufficiently civilized to recognize the virtues of 
alien civilizations or cultures or racial temperaments which 
may or may not be inferior to our own. 

When Mr. Johnson speaks of the “ adobe hovels” of 
the Mexicans, he probably has an ideal of cleanliness in his 
mind, but it does not occur to him to mention that the 
adobe architecturally, and in its adaptation to the climate 
may surpass other forms of buildings. I speak of this be- 
cause here in Santa Fé, the adobe style of architecture is 
much more beautiful and more livable than the atrocious 
suburban residences put up by the Americans. Also be- 
cause since the American occupation many of the old mis- 
sions, built of adobe, and antedating by more than a cen- 
tury those of California have succumbed to American in- 
novations or improvements or to wanton destruction. And, 
of course, something of the same sort will occur in Mexico 
in the event of American intervention. Of course, the 
Mexicans hate their houses, under the influence of Ameri- 
can sentiment. In other words, we have destroyed their 
taste. For the Mexican adobes are not merely picturesque; 
they are architecturally beautiful, with p/acitas and por- 
tals, carved wooden vigas (or roof-beams), and carved 
wooden capitals in which the art of the Spaniard and the 
art of the Indian are combined. 

Of course, this is only a single instance of our failure 
to recognize the virtue of another culture, but to me it is 
symbolic. We need to do more than take our hat off to 
the Mexican flag. If we need “a contiguous civilization 
to enrich our life,” it is too bad that that very element 
annexed and absorbed by us has done nothing of the sort. 
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If Mr. Johnson wants his investigations to carry 
weight, he should go deeper than a single generation of 
public schooling; he should show us the Mexican in the 
United States after he leaves school. Also I would suggest 
that Santa Fé, being further from border influence than San 
Antonio, would be a good place to conduct further investi- 
gations. 

It is the American belief here that the Mexican is an 
inferior race. I do not know. But I know that it gives 
every appearance of being a servile race, due of course, in 
large measure, to the attitude of the dominant American 
race, whose ideals are so largely commercial. Outwardly 
at least, in physique and in bearing, the Indian is superior 
to the Mexican. 

In business and in politics here the Mexican is said to 
be untrustworthy. When I asked if this were not in self- 
defense and due to the influence of American politicians 
the rejoinder was that if the Mexicans were not a weak 
race they would not succumb to such influence! 

It seems to me that there is far too much smug hypocrisy 
in our attitude, too much blind faith in what we can do 
for the Mexican people. It is equally important to ask 
ourselves what we have done for them within our own 
boundaries. 

AN AMERICAN. 

Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


Separate Invitation—Not Divorce 


IR: The most valid criticism I have received on the 

suggestion made recently in THe New RePvusBLic in my 
article “ Must We Have Her?” in regard to separate in- 
vitations to the married takes this form: “In marrying 
each other we decided to live together all we could—we 
want to share each other’s lives all we can. If we didn’t 
want this, we should get a divorce. But as long as we are 
married, and as long as our married life is for us the prin- 
cipal thing, we want to put that first. Now we haven't 
much time that we can spend together, owing to business, 
etc., but at least we can make a point of not going out to 
parties separately. Even if we don’t see much of each 
other at the party it’s one more experience in common.” 

The separate invitation would not keep a couple from 
“going out” together nor compel them to go separately. 
They might be asked to the same party. When both were 
not asked the one invited might decline. Nor is there any 
reason why they should not let their acquaintances know 
that they like to be asked together. Such a desire in the 
case of two persons not married is sometimes quite well 
known and for the most part met. As a host why should one 
not try to gratify the genuine personal tastes of the married 
as well as of the unmarried? It is only the institutional 
habit we feel in this case no special call to support. In 
entertaining our friends, personal predilection we are gen- 
erally disposed to humor. 

But what of the married persons who do not enjoy going 
out together, perhaps under special circumstances, perhaps 
for the most part, and who nevertheless do not wish a 
divorce? Should their feelings be tolerated or should they 
be told, ‘“‘ Whether you want to go out together or not, 
you must, otherwise you must get a divorce?” Not dining 
together might then be added to the causes for divorce. 
Legal terminology at least would be fairly well prepared 
for this measure, changing its antique phrase, divorce a 
mensa, etc., to divorce causa mensae. 

The separate invitation would give freedom of choice 
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to both conjugal types—to the wholly devoted type and to 
the independent or perhaps less simple type. It would also 
give freedom to those who, whatever their conjugal reia- 
tions, value other social relationships. 

It is in connection with these relationships that the 
separate invitation really matters. The married, whatever 
their type, may be expected to regulate their conjugal rela- 
tions to suit themselves. They can go out together or not 
as they please. If they do not happen to agree about it 
that too is a private matter. There is no reason why out- 
siders should step in—as they do now in the etiquette of 
the joint invitation—to back either one or the other. 

Is there not every reason, however, why the rights of 
outsiders should be respected? Can they not be more easily 
respected under an etiquette of separate invitation? 

E.ste CLews PARSONS 


New York City. 


The Snobbish Nice 

IR: I should like to address to your readers a disquisi- 

tion against “ niceness.”’ 

Rebecca West might have given “ as the peg 
on which elegance is hung. Niceness, to change the figure, 
is the final prop of stand-pattism in its worst unreascning 
form. It is a bourgeois bulwark behind which lazy, self- 
interested, and unimaginative men and women cringe. 
Women especially seem prone to throw themselves into 
this particular dungeon with its refined fetters of elegance. 
But men, cornered by danger to their own prejudices or 
desires, rush no less frantically to its shelter. 

Recently I have stepped from a “ nice” college into the 
wage-earning class. I do not regard this as a descent or 
a fall. So far as I can see I have come into contact with 
nothing dirtier than printers’ ink, an innocent material 
much maligned, or shoddier than wood pulp paper, which 
alone makes a newspaper in reach of almost everyone. But 
this view of the matter is not shared by my friends 

My first encounter with the hydra was when I went 
to get some information from a lady who lay languidly 
in bed, wearied by the social exertions of the day, as she 
told me of her pet charity. “‘ Why does a nice girl enter 
such a fearful life?” she asked me pityingly, and only 
respect for my newspaper kept me from sticking out my 
tongue to confirm her suspicion that all members of the 
Fourth Estate are hoodlums. Two weeks later an elderly 
dame interrogated me on my past, then remarked to a third 
person that she was sure I was a nice girl because my 
family, with whom I have lived only during brief vaca- 
tions during the last five years, knew such nice people. A 
few days afterward I went home for a visit. A little cir- 
cle of acquaintances in a middle-western city raised both 
hands, one hand, figuratively speaking, gloved neatly in 
white for afternoon calling, the other begrimed by con- 
tact with seldom-mentioned steel mills and said: “ My dear, 
is newspaper work nice for a girl? If you must do it, 
why don’t you choose some nice thing like society or 
women’s clubs? And anyway, do you think it’s nice for 
a girl to leave home and earn her own living, if her family 
can support her?” 

I am immersed again in printers’ ink. The worst of 
the situation is that if ever I should make a success of my 
work they would say: “ Well, I suppose that if you have 


a nice family behind, sometimes it turns out all right.” 
M. E. R. 


niceness ”’ 


New York City. 
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Books and Things 


HAT did I not so much expect as wish for, what 

time my eyes first beheld the title, “ American Men 
of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture,” a pamphlet writ- 
ten by Dr. Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Sociology, Hamilton College, and published 
by Columbia University? Under “ nature ” I hoped to find 
a miracle, the revelation of those differences in ear and eye 
and brain which made Emerson unlike Hawthorne, and 
William James unlike his brother. Under “ nurture” I 
hoped for pure crude facts about the diet of American men 
of letters. Have Florida oranges exerted a beneficial or a 
malign influence upon American abstract thought? Did 
Poe eat oatmeal for breal-fast, or did he prefer whatever 
may have been the equivalent of wrape nuts a hundred years 
ago? “What porridge had john Keats?” Did our 
greatest writers work at night, like Balzac, or all the time, 
like Flaubert? Idle questions, all of them, to which Dr. 
Clarke, whose conception of “ nurture’’ is ampler than a 
dietarian’s or a cook’s, wisely returns no answer. 

Even after I discovered that Dr. Clarke was dealing not 
with our exceptional men of letters, but with all of them, 
my wishes were as unreasonable as before. I desired many 
pages of confessions distilled into one perfect page of sta- 
tistics, with a table which would tell me at a glance how 
many American men of letters had been driven to their 
trade by economic pressure; how many had drifted into it 
because theirs were vagabond natures, and because the 
necessary plant could be installed at a cost so pathetically 
low; how many were betrayed under promise of liberty, 
and lived and died reproaching their too, too credulous 
hearts. How many American men of letters had been 
reclaimed? And these few regenerate ones, did society treat 
them helpfully, or by its coldness and inhumanity push them 
down again into the ink of iniquity? No answer anywhere 
in Dr. Clarke’s pamphlet. The life secrets of L. C. Tut- 
hill, J. P. Durbin, G. Lunt and E. A. Gayarrée are as 
safe with his impartial reticence as those of O. S. Fowler 
and E. H. Chapin, of D. S. Durrie and I. D. Rupp. 

In spite of these omissions, every one of which is relevant 
to Dr. Clarke’s design, his pamphlet abounds in interesting 
informations, at the head of which I should put this fact, 
that the number of American men of letters “ born [before 
1851] and brought up within the present borders of Con- 
tinental United States and Canada, ia homes and schools 
where English was spoken, whu did their work in the 
English language,” is—how many guesses do you want? 
The number is one thousand, cool and round. It would be 
unfair to Dr. Clarke, as tending to lessen the plot interest 
of his most engrossing pages, to say how he discovered 
either this fact, or this other, rivalling the first in power 
to startle, namely, that of these thousand two hundred 
and forty-seven were exalted above the merely meritorious 
rank and file. One tip, however: “ We possess a criterion 
for men ef ietters, which is relatively easy to ascertain, and 
waose value cannot be contested. It is simply the diffusion 
ot their works.” Thus Odin, quoted by Dr. Clarke. 

‘As a result of the method employed” in picking the 
thousand and the two-forty-seven, says Dr. Clarke, “ the 
slightest good faith on the part of a studewt suffices for 
the attainment of a high degree of objectivity.” Granting 
this, I beg to suggest that a yet higher degree of objectivity 
might have been attained if the same method had been 
employed upon a subject matter slightly different. The 
inherent interest of this pamphlet would have been greater 
had the author chosen, instead of American men of letters, 
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to study American trotting horses or shortstops. Instead 
of the tables he actually gives us we should have had tables 
like these, very alluring: Absolute and Relative Numbers of 
American Shortstops of White Race, Born Within the 
Present Territorial Limits of Continental United States 
and Canada Posterior to 1875. American Shortstops, 
Classified by Conjugal Condition, by Period of Birth, and 
by Median and Persian Number of Children Born to 
Them. American Shortstops, Classified by Sex and Rank, 
by State or Province of Birth, Together with the Relative 
Fecundity in Shortstops of Each State or Province.” 

In Dr. Clarke’s chosen field, no matter how vigilantly 
he tends it, a subjective weed is likely at any time to appear. 
This danger is as much less in the field I wish he vad chosen 
as the ease of distinguishing a shortstop from a southpaw 
or a backstop is greater than the ease of distinguishing a 
man of letters from a mere journalist or parson. Nor 
would zhe adoption of my suggestion have exacted too high a 
price for the resulting increment of objectivity. Dr. Clarke's 
work would have been more widely diffused. His most 
general truths would have been just what they are now: 
“In the first place not all persons whose en- 
vironments are good succeed in rising above mediocrity. 
Again . . . many persons do achieve success whose 
environmental conditions are extremely unfavorable.” And 
I doubt whether he would have found, had shortstops 
been the victims of his patience, much to alter in his “ final 
conclusion drawn from the data of his study, namely, that 
while without natural ability no person achieves success, 
lack of opportunity may exercise an absolute veto on the 
aspirations of persons possessing such natural ability.” 

My own most general conclusions, based upon a study 
of Dr. Clarke’s treatise, are mainly two. First, that Dr. 
Clarke *, a painstaking man and a modest, as modest 
as the conclusions to which he has made his toilsome jour- 
ney. Secondly, that in the presence of any fact he is very, 
very humble, as President Wilson and others might say 
who are free-handed with their veries. To fact after fact 
Dr. Clarke obtains the right letter of introduction, and 
has it delivered by a sure messenger. In each case the same 
ritual, The Fact having signified that she will be graciously 
pleased to grant him an audience, and having named a 
day, Dr. Clarke enters the presence at the appointed hour, 
kneels, kisses the hem of Fact’s garment, receives her bless- 
ing and deferentially withdraws. 

Dr. Clarke, however, has done more than to help me 
reap these conclusions. He has sown in me the seed of 
fear. What will happen when next I pick up a treatise 
on anthropoids, prehistoric man, ants, wasps or what not? 
Remembering these thousand men of letters, of whom two 
hundred and forty-seven had talent in their day, and of 
whom only a handful rose high above the mediocrity to 
which the others rose, shail I not be tempted into foolish- 
ness? ‘‘ Away with these mediocrities!” I can hear my- 
self saying it. ‘“ Of what interest are the nature and 
nurture of the common ruck? Tell me rather the sen- 
sations and ideas of the egregious ant, the parentage of 
the wasp who distinguished himself above his fellows by 
discovering how to fly through a window-pane.” 

Imlac, who had been talking about men of letters, was 
interrupted by an exclamation from Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia: “‘ Enough! Thou hast convinced me that any 
human American may hope to be a man of letters.” “To 
be an American man of letters,”’ said Imlac, “is indeed 
very easy.” “So easy,” returned the Prince, “that I will 
at present hear no more of his labors.” 
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The Commonwealth of Greater 
Britain 
The Problem of the Commonwealth, by Lionel Curtis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


MONG the political problems which have waxed 
acute as a consequence of the European war, not 
the least fascinating and momentous is that of British im- 
perial federation. The great catastrophe has revealed both 
the imp.sing strength and the insidious weakness of the 
British Empire. It has been proved prodigiously strong 
in the loyalty of the inhabitants of its self-governing 
Dominions, in the sacrifices which they have been willing 
to make for the defense of the Empire. But the very full- 
ness of the testimony which they have given on behalf of 
imperial integrity has only thrown into sharper relief a 
grave defect of organization. The Dominions, whose in- 
habitants have testified so abundantly to the vatue attached 
by them to their British citizenship, have never been 
wrought as self-governing communities into the structure 
of the British commonwealth. In one essential respect 
they are deprived of the right of self-government. They 
have nothing to say about the British imperial policy which 
has involved them in so much loss, bloodshed and suffering. 
The legal standing of the self-governing Dominions in 
the British Empire is anomalous. They have been described 
by one British statesman “ as sister states equals of the 
United Kingdom in everything except population and 
wealth,” and by another as “each master in their own 
household, a principle which is the lifeblood of empire, 
articulus stantis aut cadentis imperii.”” These descriptions 
exaggerate the autonomy of communities, which may have 
their laws vetoed in London, but with one important quali- 
fication they are substantially true. Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand and Newfoundland have 
gained almost complete control over their domestic af- 
fairs—very much more nearly complete control than has 
been granted to the constituent parts of any federated 
state. They frame their own tariffs, and their own legis- 
lation as to the admission or restriction of immigration. 
The more important of them, it must be remembered, are 
not provinces. They are groups of provinces constituting in 
many respects genuine nations. ‘They have the variety of 
resources, the complexity of economic life, the feeling of 
joint responsibility, and the sense on the part of their in- 
habitants of being similar to one another and different from 
the rest of the world, which are essential to 2ations. Yet 
in one decisive matter they have less to say about their na- 
tional business than ive the inhabitants of an American 
state. They are nations with a domestic policy only. They 
<xercise no control over the imperial military and naval 
establishment. They can be involved in war which they 
may not like. They must consent to treaties of peace with 
which they may not agree. Their political relation with 
the rest of the world is decided for them by ministers re- 
sponsible only to the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Previous to the coming of the great war the anomalous 
relationship between the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing dominions nad provoked a good deal of discussion 
but not very much active concern. “The statesmen who 
wished to federate the British Empire had considered the 
matter 2s an economic rather than as a political problem. 
The old arrangement was working well enough. Canada 
was a nation without a foreign policy, but the majcrity 
of Canadians did not consider themselves damaged and 
were not troubled by the deficiency. They were being 
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guaranteed against attack by the navy and army of Great 
Britain; they were relieved of a heavy expense and an 
onerous responsibility; and many Canadians refused in 
theory to accept any obligation to follow Great Britain 
into a war. Sir Wilfred Laurier, for instance, bas re- 
peatedly expressed this conviction. On the other hand, 
there were certain signs of dissatisfaction. ‘The proposals 
made before the war to build a Canadian navy had resulted 
in the clear assertion by Sir Robert Borden of the principle 
that “ when Great Britain no longer assumes sole respon- 
sibility for defense on the high seas she can no longer un- 
dertake sole responsibility or sole control of foreign policy.” 
It has taken the war, however, to bring this occasional and 
not very sericus dissatisfaction to a head. After it is over, 
the Dominions will naturally claim some participation in 
the determination of a policy, the maintenance of which 
has forced them to assume such terrible burdens. The 
problem of devising some means of control is one of the 
most dangerous and difficult which has ever been presented 
to a group of self-governir s iations for conscious solution. 
Yet if its solution is shirked the British Empire will, in the 
opinion of some of its most ardent friends, be frankly in- 
viting the alternative of dissolution. 

Even before the war, the problem of British imperial 
federation in its political aspect was receiving intensive con- 
sideration from a body of earnest and ‘aborious political 
thinkers. As far back as 1910, groups of men belonging 
to all political parties were formed in various centers in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and later 
in India and the United Kingdom ‘eo study the imperial 
problem. They came to be known infer .ally as “ Round 
Table groups,” deriving their name from a quarterly maga- 
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zine which some of the members of the English group began 
to publish as a medium of information about imperial af- 
fairs and of discussion of imperial problems. After an 
exhaustive preliminary study, which served to develop 
certain general lines of agreement and disagreement, it was 
decided shortly before the war to prepare a brief separate 
report on the most essential aspect of the imperial problem. 
The report was intended to answer the question of “ how a 
British citizen in the Dominions can acquire the same con- 
trol of foreign policy as one domiciled in the British Isles.” 
The result is a volume which has just been published by the 
Macmillan Company, entitled, “The Problem of the Com- 
monwealth.” The report is written by Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
and is published on his own exclusive responsibility. It 
has profited enormously from the studies made by the Round 
Table groups; but Mr. Curtis himself was obliged to de- 
cide what to accept and what to reject out of the mass of 
material furnished by the studies. The solution. of the 
problem, proposed in the book, must be credited to Mr. 
Curtis and to him alone. His associates on the Round Table 
group agree with him only in part, but inasmuch as they 
are trying to arouse popular interest and to create popular 
discussion they have consented to raise a sharp issue by the 
publication of a definite solution rather than submit a 
merely indeterminate discussion of the problem. 

Mr. Curtis’s project for a Commonwealth of Greater 
Britain can in its essential aspects be briefly described. 
After very properly rejecting the plan of admitting Cana- 
dian and other representatives into an Imperial Parliament 
which should remain in control of the domestic affairs of 
the United Kingdom, he proposes to constitute an exclu- 
sively Imperial Parliament in which the inhabitants of the 
self-governing Dominions can be represented. The new 
Parliament would have exclusive control of foreign policy 
and of all the administrative services required to carry out 
a foreign policy. The Foreign Office, the Admiralty, the 
War Office, the India Office, and the Crown Colony 


branch of the Colonial Office together with a ministry of | 


Imperial Finance are to be represented in the Cabinet which 
would be the executive organ of this Imperal Parliament. 
The new legislature would be endowed with all the powers 
now exercised through those offices as well as with the 
power of voting the funds which in its opinion would be 
necessary for the conduct of foreign affairs and public de- 
fense. It could be created and its authority accepted by 
the younger Dominions without altering a single word of 
their existing constitutions. Their inhabitants would be 
merely securing a new control over foreign policy and its 
necessary instruments coupled with a new liability for 
their share of its cost. But the same statement would not 
apply to the people of the British Isles. The proposed re- 
form would involve a drastic change in the systems by which 
their domestic affairs are regulated. They would have to 
accept local Parliaments, subject to an instrument of 
government similar to the British North America act of 
1867. These and the other proposed changes would have 
to be embodied in a formal act of the existing Imperial 
Parliament—an act which, if passed, would in effect be- 
come a written constitution for the Commonwealth as a 
whole. But Mr. Curtis does not wish to leave the draw- 
ing of that act to any committee of the existing Parliament. 
He proposes nothing less than a Constitutional convention, 
whose work would have to be approved by the electorates 
of all the Dominions before or after being ratified by the 
Imperial Parliament. 

The Commonwealth proposed by Mr. Curtis differs from 
all previous federated states in one essential respect. The 
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central authorty in a federated state has always been en- 
dowed with control over foreign policy and its necessary 
instruments, but it has not for that reason abandoned con- 
trol over questions of domestic policy. Those which are sup- 
posed to concern the commonwealth as a whole were com- 
mitted to the central government. Those which were sup- 
posed to concern chiefly the inhabitants of the separate 
provinces were committed to the organs of local govern- 
ment. But no such classification is possible in the case 
of the self-governing constituents of the British Empire. 
Canada and Australia possess and will insist upon retaining 
substantially complete control over all their domestic af- 
fairs. They are in reality separate nations, and the prob- 
lem of combining them into a commonwealth is clearly and 
essentially a problem of international organization. Thus 
the proposed British Commonwealth, if it ever comes into 
existence, would constitute a really novel political creation. 
It would be more than a nation, but different from an em- 
pire. The federated bodies politic would remain masters 
of their own households, yet they would be organized into 
a community ; and the government of the community would 
be no less the master of the police force, the highways 
and the external business of the greater city. It would 
in fact constitute a super-national democracy—a common- 
wealth not only of free men and women but of free nations. 
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Mr. Curtis is an eloquent, a persuasive and a forcible 
advocate of his Commonwealth of a Greater Britain. He 
has placed political thinkers throughout the world under 
an obligation by his powerful statement of the problem 
presented by the organization of a super-national democracy 
and by his ingenious and earnest advocacy of a particular 
solution. If the British Empire can be reorganized as he 
proposes, the classic political conflict between an empire 
and a republic will begin to look less formidable. As a 
successful example of a genuine community of free nations 
the British Commonwealth would offer both an illumina- 
ting and an inspiring example to other peoples. We Amer- 
icans would be particularly interested in it, because it might 
provide a political mansion, hospitable enough to include a 
visitor which is as jealous of its autonomy as is the United 
States. Indeed, there are indications that Mr. Curtis and 
his associates are suggesting the possibility of nothing less 
than an organized political catholicism, in which the free 
nations might find the opportunity for steady internal 
growth which is denied to them by the existing political 
protestantism. 


However vain or prophetic these more ambitious hopes 
prove to be, of one fact there can be no doubt. The political 
controversies and experiments of the British Empire during 
the next generation are likely to become as full of meaning 
and, we hope, nourishment for other peoples, as were the 
early English essays in free government, or the constructive 
work of our own critical period. Scmehow and sometime 
soon the civilized world must tackle the problem of an in- 
ternational organization which seeks to become more than 
an alliance, but less than an imperin-n. It looks as if the 
British Empire, just because it constitutes in part an or- 
ganized community of self-governing democracies, and just 
because it may disintegrate unless it works out some prac- 
ticable form of union, will become in the near future a 
political laboratory of altogether exceptional interest. 


In the near future, however, the British, Canadian and 
other self-governing parts of the Empire are not likely to 
go as far as Mr. Curtis believes to be indispensable. The 
method of imperial organization just described is proposed, 
as I understand it, not as a tentative suggestion but as the 
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On March 25, 1916, the following 
advertisement appeared in The New 
Republic :— 

“Was Henry Lane Wilson con 
cerned in the plot to assassinate 
Madero? Ever since President 
Wilson took office, and before, 
hundreds of thousands of people 
in the United States have wished 
they might get more real inside 
facts about the Mexican situation 

“Why was President Wilson so 
intense in his feelings about 
luerta? 

“Was our own Ambassador, 
Henry Lane Wilson, concerned in 
the plot to assassinate Madero? 

“The time seems to have come 
to tell this story. It begins in 
Harper's Weekly for March 25th. 
This story will take several weeks 


to tell. It is as exciting as a novel. 
It consists of documents and per- 
sonal experiences. A long time 
has passed since an equally impor- 
tant contribution to inside dra- 
matic current history has been 


made by any periodical.” 

The foregoing was published as a matter of 
business routine. It is needless to say that 
it was not intended by The New Republic as 
a reflection in any way upon the official or 
personal conduct of Mr. Henry Lane Wilson. 
The New Republic regrets that anyone should 
have found in the foregoing advertisement 
anything derogatory to Mr. Wilson. 

The Editors. 
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formulation of certain minimum requirements to which a 
Greater British Commonwealth must necessarily conform. 
There must be an Imperial Parliament created by an im- 
perial convention, responsible to an imperial electorate, 
with exclusive jurisdiction over foreign policy and its in- 
struments but with jurisdiction over nothing else. To an 
American Mr. Curtis’s minimum requirements are open to 
the objection of taking too much for granted. Not being 
ourselves accustomed to parliamentary government and 
having reason to doubt its ultimate necessity, we are likely 
to be sceptical about a form of international organization 
which starts with parliamentarism as a major premise. But 
the initial difficulty of the average Englishman or Canadian 
would lie along different lines. He would inquire first of 
all how the proposed plan would be likely to work: The 
imperial government would, of course, need the support of 
a fairly permanent majority of the Parliament. Where 
would such a majority be obtained? Would the representa- 
tives from Australia, Canada and Ireland vote as separate 
groups? Or would parts of each national group be divided 
from its fellows and united with parts of other groups by 
party ties? Would it be possible, that is, to organize a 
responsible party system which would pervade the United 
Kingdom and all the self-governing Dominions? And if so, 
how would it articulate with the partisan allegiances and 
enmities on which are founded the existing governments of 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and Great Britain? 
These questions are suggested, not because I have any in- 
tention of trying to answer them, or because they are un- 
answerable, but for the purpose of bringing out the obvious 
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graph is decisive as an expression of opinion in favor of 
Mr. Curtis’s plan or its competitor. Mr. Curtis insists 
that the imperial government should have the same right to 
enforce its decrees in the Dominions that it has in the im- 
perial Dependencies. On the other hand, the exercise of 
constraint by the imperial government, not, of course, on 
individuals but upon any group of individuals who were 
supported by their Dominion government would be scarcely 
conceivabie. Canada could not be forced into submission 
as the North crushed resistance in the South during the 
Civil War or as Canada would crush a rebellion by the 
province of Quebec. The cases are different. An inde- 
pendent government in Quebec would be utterly discon- 
certing in its effect upon the political future of Canada. 
But Canada is already supposed to be master of her own 
household; and if she were coerced the Commonwealth 
would no longer be composed of free nations. The Com- 
monwealth could, of course, legitimately exercise an indirect 
coercion on a recalcitrant Dominion by withdrawing from 
it the shelter and the privileges which it obtained by virtue 
of its membership in the Commonwealth, but such penalties 
might drive her out of the union instead of into it. 
Serious as are the objections to the latter form of union, 
they are less serious than the objection to bestowing upon. 
the Commonwealth a power of constraint, which when the 
crisis came, public opinion could not permit it to exercise. 


The looser form of union would mean the abandonment, 
at least for the present, of British imperial sovereignty. The 
unity of the British Empire would rest upon persuasion or 
influence and, as Washington said, and Mr. Curtis likes 


difficulty with Mr. Curtis’s plan. He assumes that the to repeat, “influence is not government.” But is not the 


Canadians would come into the British Commonwealth as 
individuals, that in their relation to the Commonwealth they 
would allow their nationality to be submerged. Perhaps 
the assumption is justified; but it is a large assumption. 
Judging by what we know of the past behavior of national 
consciousness, it obtains its liveliest and most stubborn ex- 
pression only when relations with other nations are involved. 
The Canadians have dispensed with a foreign policy hither- 
to, but if they begin to feel the need of a foreign policy, 
will they not wish to have it assume a partly national, 
rather than an utterly and exclusively imperial character? 


The alternative plans which have been suggested as 
methods of control by the Dominions over imperial policy 
provide for representation of the self-governing Dominions 
upon an Imperial Administrative Commission of Foreign 
Affairs. These representatives would be members of the 
Dominion Cabinets and would be responsible to their col- 
leagues in Ottawa or elsewhere—that is, to the government 
of their national groups. In case of disagreement with the 
imperial policy by a Dominion, the representative could be 
withdrawn. The difficulties of such a plan, are, of course, 
no less obvious and serious than the difficulties with that 
of Mr. Curtis. The Commonwealth would not in its re- 


_lation to the Dominion have the authority of a government; 


it would be only an areopagus. Canada could nullify a 
measure of imperial policy just as South Carolina claimed 
the right to nullify the laws passed at Washington. The 
plan seems, consequently, sufficiently unsatisfactory ; but un- 
satisfactory as it is, does it not.express the facts of the 
actual relationship between the Dominions and the Em- 
pire? Will not the local electorates and Parliaments re- 
main the only righteous source of political authority in the 
Dominions? Even if an Imperial Parliament were consti- 
tuted could it or would it force a recalcitrant Dominion 
to obey its decrees? 

The answer given to the last question in the last para- 


distinguishing characteristic of the form of super-national 
organization needed by the British Empire an ultimate 
trust in persuasion rather than constraint for the settle- 
ment of internal disputes? It is not a League to Enforce 
Peace on possible malefactors; it is an attempt to organize 
an already existing practice of voluntary coéperation among 
certain free communities. The self-governing Dominions: 
have sufficiently proved their loyalty to the Empire. They 
are entitled to escape subjection to an imperial govern- 
ment which would have the legal right to ignore their na- 
tional interests and preferences. If the imperial govern- 
ment needed to exercise constraint upon citizens of any of 
the Dominions which the government of the Dominions was. 
not willing itself to authorize, the super-national govern- 
ment would be likely to fail. Such a government, more 
than any other, must rest upon consent. What this means 
in practice is sufficiently clear. Instead of dividing, as Mr. 
Curtis proposes, the sphere of domestic from the sphere of 
foreign politics, and providing each with separate organs 
of administration, questions connected with foreign politics 
would have to remain associated with domestic politics and 
for the most part subordinate to them. Armies and navies 
and a plan of imperial taxation are primarily instruments 
of foreign policy, but they all have a profound reaction upon 
domestic, social and economic life. A nation such as Canada 
cannot afford to abandon the right to suit herself in accept- 
ing or rejecting conscription. On no other terms can she 
be master of her own household. She must be persuaded 
to acquiesce in an imperial policy either because it can be 
proved to be necessary, or because it has been modified to 
suit her reasonable objections. Unreasonable obduracy on 
her part or the exercise of constraint by the imperial author- 
ities would both be fatal to the success of the greater com- 
monwealth, of which Mr. Lionel Curtis is such an effective: 
prophet. 


H, C. 
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“A valuable, not to say indispensable, guide. The sug- 
gestions are all of a simple and eminent! practical 
nature. 6 eS Se aw & ome heartily.’ 
—New York Evening Post 

With numerous illustrations. $1.75 net 


Henry Hour & Co., 34 West 33xnp Sr., Naw Yore 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH 
Author of “Advertising and Selling,” eto 


A book for the employer of labor to help him select the 
men best fitted for speciai work; a book for the indi- 
vidual to help him judge his own capacity; a text-book 
of applied psychology for colleges. 

Cloth, 82.50 net 


PUBLISHERS D. Apriteton & Compan New Yore 


‘The Modern Criminal Science Series. Vol. VIII. 


CRIMINALITY ANDECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
By WILLIAM A. BONGER 


“This work will promote wide discussion and stimu- 
late thought on the subject for it hits fearlessly at 
the roots of society and deals interestingly with a 
subject that concerns all. The deductionagare those 
of a master and are supported by carefully. compiled 
statistics and data."—Brooklyn Eagle. 


8v0., Cloth, 738 pages; $5.50 net 
Lrrtiz, Brown & Company, Boston 





NEW HOMES UNDER OLD ROOFS 
By JOSEPH STOWE SEABURY 





Typical examples of 17th, 18th and roth century 
farmhouses remodeled into beautiful modern homes. 
The illustrations show side by side the houses before 
and after remodeling. Prospective builders will find 
actual money saving in this volume. Architects, con- 
tractors, antiquarians and lovers of the countryside 
should have it. 

72 duotone illustrations. Cloth, quarto, net $3.50°% 


Fasperics A. Sroxes Co., 443 Fournrs Ave., New Yours Crrr 





GREEN MANSIONS 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of 
etc. 
John Galsworthy says in his introduction to this book 
of all living authers—now that Tolstoi is gone 
= could least dispense with W. H. Hudson. 
A charming love story in which there is blended a 
thrilling description of life and adventure in the trop- 
ical forests of Venezuela. Third Edition, $1.50 net 


“Birds and Man,” 


Pusirsuep sr Atrnep A. Knorr, New Yor« 
Send for a lia of Borwi Books 





A BOOK OF PRINCETON VERSE 
Edited by ALFRED NOYES 


“There has never been published a book of college 
verses of such enduring and worth while quality as the 
Present volume. Taken as a whole the volume 
outrapks practically any single book of verse that has 
been published during the year.""—Springfield Union. 


204 pages, $1.25 net, by mail, $1.32 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press, Paruvceron, N. | 





CHRONICLES OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
By FREDERICK W. KILBOURNE 
Se a 
oe permanent value; it is well written and enjoyable 


to end.”--The New York Sun. Lav- 
ith facaimiles, pam ons | 


Hoverton Mirruwn Comranr, 4}Panx}Sr., Boston 


———————$<LS 











ON BEING HUMAN 


By PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


Bag puten in the President's best style.""—Brooklyn 
‘agle 

“The processes of thought of the man who is at the 
head of the nation im the present crisis are of interest 
to every thoughtful citizen of the United States.””— 
Loussmsile Courser Journal. 

“The book is of handy size and it offers an hour's in- 
tellectual treat."”—N. Y. Herald. 


Cloth, 50 cents net, leather, $1.00 net 
Happen & Brorucas, Pvpiiseene 
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BOOKS ON 


RUSSIA 


From the List of 
E. P. Dutton & Company 





POTENTIAL RUSSIA | & tics sssssow cans 


A book anyone will read with pleasure and the American exporter with profit. 


Clear, intimate and 


personal, the author does not play with dust dry statistics, but tells from first-hand knowledge of the 


ways and possibilities of Russia and the Russian people. 
the mind of the race, and describes with vivid words his talks with Russians of every class. 


He points with sympathetic understanding 
Net $1.£9 





My Slav Friends 


By Rorsay ReYNoLps Published shortly 


A sequence of piquant pen pictures giving an inti- 
mate impression of this much misunderstood race. 
Seasoned with a kindly humor, and entertaining as a 
novel this is a book which no one interested in the 
Russian people should fail to read. 


Russia m: Cross-Roads 


By C. E. Becunorer. With an introduction by A. H. 
M. urray. Net $2.00 
A work that daringly challenges the conception that 
Russia’s policy, both internal and external, has been 
the fruit of deep-laid schemes of conquest and autoc- 
racy. Here is a competent student’s opinion on a chief 
problem of modern Europe—Russia’s landlocked posi- 
tion. 


Self-Government 
in Russia 


By Pavut VrnoGcraporr, F. B. A. Published shortly 
A concise and non-technical work on a little known 
branch of Russian history. The writer traces his sub- 
ject from the days of the great Czar Peter down to the 
present time, closing with a brilliant chapter on self- 
government and the war. 


The New Russia 


By ALAN LETHBRIDGE 
With 3 maps and 95 illustrations from photographs by the 
author. Net $5.00 
An intensely interesting account of travel through 
country practically unvisited by any but Russians. 
Amusing and entertaining as the book is—it reads like 
a romance—it shows us Russia from a new angle, 
and makes us realize the country is vastly more valuable 
to the world than has heretofore been recognized. 


Russian Folk-Tales 


Translated from the Russian with Introduction and notes by 
Leonarp A. Maanus, LL. B. Net $2.00 
We are sorry for the person, child or adult, who fails 

to enjoy these .tales. Witches, magicians, talking- 
animals, and holy saints take part in most wonderful 
doings in which also figure peasant, princess and Czar. 
Perhaps the greatest charm is the childlike simplicity 
with which the tales are related. For students, the 
volume is an invaluable addition to the literature of 


folklore. 





A History of Russia 


By V. O. Kuiucnevsky. Translated by C. J. Hogarth, 
8 volumes. Net $7.50 


A remarkable translation of a monumental work. 
Not ig 4 does it cover an immensity of historical 
ground, but its translation is penned in such a manner 
as to whet the appetite for a first-hand experience of 
the wonderful people it describes. 


An Economic History 
of Russia 


By James Mavor, Pu.D. 2 vols. Net $10.00 
A voluminous and scholarly work embodying the 
results of recent historical researches conducted by 
Russian scholars. An immense addition to any h- 
brary, it is of priceless value to students of economics. 


Five Russian Plays 
With One from the Ukrainian 
Translated from the originals, with an introduction by 

C. E. Becunorer Net $1.25 

These six plays include two by Nicholas Evreinov 

two by Anton Chehov, and one each from the pens 
of Denis von Vizin and Lesya Ukrainka. 


A Concise Grammar of 
the Russian Language 


By Leonarp A. Maanus Published Shortly 
Too often a grammar is merely a collection of rules, 
arbitrarily arranged, and confused by notes of exceptions 
and the author’s comments. Professor Magnus has 
proved by this book that a foreign grammar may be at 
the same time clear, concise and scholarly. 


How to Learn Russian 


Net $2.00 
Key to How to Learn Russian, Net $1.50 


A Graduated Russian R«ader, Net $1.75 


By Henry Rioxa, Professor of the Kussian languae at 
the Staff College. 

Three standard works for the student of the Ruesian 
speech. Simple and lucid in style and not needlessly 
burdened with grammatical rules, they form a reliable 
guide to this great Slavic tongue. 





KATRINKA, The Story of a Russian Child 


By HeLen Eaoieston Haske 


Describing the experiences of a Russian girl in her efforts to obtain a pardon for her parents exiled 


in Siberia. 


village, under the shadow of the dreaded Cossacks, to Petrograd and the court of the Czar. 


It gives a vivid impression of the whole range of picturesque Russian life, from the snow clad 


Net $1.25 








E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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: A Copy in the Hand : 
= is worth two somewhere else. Why wait another : 
= week before subscribing? It makes all the differ- 
= ence in the world when The New Republic is a : 
= regular visitor to your home. Only then can you be 
= sure of being able to read the article you want to 


: read at the moment when you have a chance to 
- read it. That way saves time. It also saves the 
: difference between $5.20 a year and $4.00. 
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Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City ~ejrwrwrwwrnnnonw 
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I enclose four dollars for a year’s subscrip- 


I encl: yse one 


] 17 : 
dollar tor a 


tour month's 


tion for The New Republic. 


, ' 
Acquaintance 
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New Republic 


me. 


Name , 


nan Address .... 
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ROLL CALL 


of WHITE TRUCKS 


In the Service of Big Fleet Owners 
Year after Year 


No who these truck owners are and then observe how their fleets 
of White Trucks grow year after year. There is no truck roll call in 
America like it. It includes owners who stand for the highest efficiency 
in business and who purchase their trucks, as they purchase every other 
operating unit, on the basis of actual performance expressed in terms of 
low eventual cost. 


Fleet owners and the number of White Trucks in their service each year. 
The last column includes only. the first four months of 1916. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 














THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 








